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Published weekly, on Saturday, by the AMERICAN fully illustrating to us the settled hostility of Boston “ above all human laws, which, by whatever name tains, and the name even of Washington would at to the living by dealing out relentless justice to the on board, the poor slave gave up all hope; he was 
ANTVSLAVERi SOCIETY , at their office, No. 142 and Philadelphia Abolitionists to the existence of ‘‘it may be called, whether Reason, the Law of most have been only a household word in Virginia, dead. We will insist on explaining the chanco ex- the picture of despair ; but was soon encouraged by 

Nassau street, «jw-I ohk Terms, Two Dollars our independent sheet. Unable to use us for par- “ God, or what not, is at all times and in all places and not, as it is now, a watch-word of Hope and pressions (whispered in a coiner) for liberty by the the conductor, who assured him that if he would 

Socittv U bv No^ri-: &° 91 tisan purposes, they have determined to establish “ the same, under different names.” Progress throughout the world. tenour of a long and base life.” Your correspon- follow his directions he would effeet his escape. 

Soruce street ’ pn rs ’ 11 the conviction, in Anti-Slavery circles, that our in- It ought not to excite any surprise when I aver It there had been no such common Humanity, dent then makes the following extraordinary com- He then told him, as soon as the train should slack 

p tractable conduct is owing to “ambition," “ selfish- that this philosophy worked out the American Re- then, when the civilization of Greece and Rome had ment: “ You feel so much resentment at this lan- up at the next depot, to jump off and run behind a 

- ness," “ aggrandizement ,” “ early degradation," and volution. “ Can anything” (said John Adams, in been consumed by the fires of human passion, the guage, that you would rather, as you read it, be a small building close by, and remain there until he 

THE STANDAPH | the like. replying to one who had apologized for the stamp nations of Modern Europe could never have gathered slaveholder than an Abolitionist.” Does he not be- heard the whistle for Ihe cars to start: that he 

Of course, no sensible friend of ours—no one who act), “ Can anything not abominable have provoked from among its ashes the philosophy, the arts and lieve that this is the fate that should be allotted to should then run with all his might for the woods. The 

has the Anti-Slavery cause really at heart—can wish “ you to commence an enemy to Human Nature ? ” the religion, which were imperishable, and have re- traitors I He knows, probably, that Wendell Phil- negro followed the directions; as soon as the cars 

us to reply in detail to facts' so numerous—so end- Alexander Hamilton, though less necessary to the constructed with those materials that better civili- lips’s remarks apply particularly to Webster ; and stopped, he concealed himself behind the house, un¬ 
less—from so many quarters—so evidently planned Revolution than John Adams, was even more neces* zation which, amid the.conflicts and fall of political does not the man who, after having expressed sym- perceived by the master: and when the signal for 

and made under the influence of a spirit which is sary to the re-construction of society. He directed] and ecclesiastical systems, has been constantly ad- pathv with the oppressed, betrays their cause, and starting was given, he drew a bee-line for the woods, 

so obviously malicious. Besides, the thing is com- against the same odious stamp act the authority off vancing toward perfection in every succeeding age. becomes their greatest oppressor, from ambitious Off went the train for its destination, and on went 


THE STANDARD the like. replying to one who had apologized lor the stamp nations of Modem Europe could never have gathered slaveholder than an Abolitionist." Does he not be- heard the whistle for the cars to start: that he 

Of course, no sensible friend of ours—no one who act), “ Can anything not abominable have provoked from among its ashes the philosophy, the arts and lieve that this is the fate that should be allotted to should then run with all his might for the woods. The 

- == .. ■ -■ - has the Anti-Slavery cause really at heart—can wish “ you to commence an enemy to Human Nature '? ” the religion, which were imperishable, and have re- traitors I He knows, probably, that Wendell Phil- negro followed the directions; as soon as the cars 

OPPOSITION PROM PROFESSED FRIENDS, us to reply in detail to facts' so numerous—so end- Alexander Hamilton, though less necessary to the ,[constructed with those materials that better civili- lips’s remarks apply particularly to Webster ; and stopped, he concealed himself behind the house, un- 

;- ; less—from so many quarters—so evidently planned Revolution than John Adams, was even more neces-* zation which, amid the. conflicts and fall of political does not the man who, after having expressed sym- perceived by the master: and when the signal for 

From Frederick Douglass’s Paper. and nlade under the influence of a spirit which is sary to the re-construction of society. He directed and ecclesiastical systems, has been constantly ad- pathv with the oppressed, betrays their cause, and starting was given, he drew a bee-lic3 for the woods. 

The Boston Liberator, the Anti-Slavery Standard, so obviously malicious. Besides, the thing is com- against the same odious stamp act the authority off vancing toward perfection in every succeeding age. becomes their greatest oppressor, from ambitious Off went the train for its destination, and on went 

and the Pennsylvania Freemm (non-voting journals), pletely beyond us ; for, as Johnson in the Standard British law as he found it written down by Black-l If there had been no such common Humanity, then motives, deserve to be “ gibbeted,” if it were only to the negro for Canada. The conductor, standing by 
have opened what they evidently mean shall prove says, we cannot hope to perform miracles; and cer- stone. « The law of Nature, being coeval with God the dark and massive Egyptian obelisk would not serve as a warning to others 1 the master, pointed out the fugitive, and asked him 

a very galling and destructive fire upon Frederick tainly it would require miraculous power to dis- “ himself, is of coarse superior to any other. It is have everywhere re-appeare’d in the sepulchral I would respectfully a6k Ion how he would com- if that was not his slave 

Douglass's Paper. It is believed hereabouts, and charge the numerous duties devolving upon us, and “ binding over all the globe, in all countries, and at architecture of our own times, and the light and ment on the piratical attempts that are being made “Yes, yes,” he replied; “stop, stop the train.” 

that not without some very convincing data, that the yet to reply to all the attacks now so systematically “ all times. No human laws are of any validity if graceful orders of Greece and Italy would not, as to annex Cuba and Mexico to the United States for The conductor assured him it could not be stopped 

paper in question has never been looked upon with made upon us. For reasons such as these, we have “ contrary to this, and such of them as are valid now, have been the models of our villas and our pro-slavery purposes, without denouncing the indi- —they were already behind time, &e. “ But,” said 

unbounded favour by the amiable conductors of those partly made up our mind to use philosophy in the « derive all their authority mediately or immedi- dwellings, nor would the simple and lofty arch and viduals who are seeking to perpetrate the robbery; he, “it must be stopped ; I’ll give you a hundred 

journals, It is also believed, that, so far from de- matter—to give our assailants the field—to take “ ately from this original.” Then, as if despising to the delicate tracery of Gothic design have been, as and whether, in writing on the Rev. Mr. Hooker’s dollars to stop it: ” but the conductor was inflexible, 

siring the existence of such a paper, the generous their united and repeated blows—and to abide, with stand on any mere human authority, however high, it now is, everywhere consecrated to the*service of pamphlet, which attempts to prove that Slavery is The master then wont to the engineer, and offered 

parties in question have regarded the how to accom- patience and resignation, the wrathful and pitiless the framer of the American Constitution proceeded; religion. “a missionary institution," he would employ any a large amount if he would let him off; but the en- 


partiesin question have regarded the how to accom- patience and resignation, the wrathful and pitiless the framer of the American Constitution proceeded,' religion. 

jplish its destruction a very interesting problem. For .storm—well knowing that, in the end, the right will “ The sacred rights of mankind are not to bo run,). If there had been no such common Hi 

the first year or two of its existence, Calhoun’s policy be triumphant. “ maged for among old parchments or musty records, then would the sense of the obligation of tl 

of “ masterly inactivity ” was thought well of, and - “ They are written, as with a sunbeam, in the whole logue have been confined to the despised na 


of “ masterly inactivity ” was thought well of, and 
put in practice. All the lecturing agents, under the 
auspices of “ the Board," were suddenly withdrawn 
from the locality in which the paper was established, 


maged for among old parchments or musty records, then would the sense of the obligation of the Deca- 
They are written, as with a sunbeam, in the whole logue have been confined to the despised nation who 
volume of Human Nature, and can never be erased received it from Mount Sinai, and the prophecies of 
or obscured by mortal power.” Jewish seers and the songs of Jewish bards would 

How justly Knox conceived the true character of have perished forever with their temple, and never 


Humanity, other language than that of “ scorn ? ” gineer understood the game, and on went the cars 

the Deca- Yours, very respectfully, with increased speed, at the rate of forty miles the 

lation who | F. W. Chesson. hour, to the next depot, some thirty miles distant, 

j ii ii■ i i i.in.■ .tt iirn i a ll hands enjoying the torment of the slaveholder. 

THE LAST ROSE OF BUMMER. . Not lon g since > two respeetablo ladies, walking 

- out in the evening, were suddenly confronted by a 

Hon. John A, Dix, whose name appeared on the negro. With trembling he asked them how he 


auspices ot the hoard, were suddenly withdrawn Boston, Mass., Aug. 9th, 1853. “ or obsonred by mortal power.” Jewish seers and the songs of Jewish bards would THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. Not long since, two respeetablo ladies, walking 

from the locality in which the paper was established, Well, I have had a busy week in Boston ; and it How justly Knox conceived the true character of have perished forever with their temple, and never - out in the evening, were suddenly confronted by a 

supposing, doubtless, that in the absence of these, will hardly he believed, by the Anti-Slavery reader, the chief personage of the Revolution even at its afterward could they have become, as they now are, Hon. John A. Dix, whose name appeared on the negro. With trembling he asked them how he 

there would be little Anti-Slavery sentiment created that mu*b of my work has been to defend the late very beginning : “The great and good Washington, the universal utterance of the spiritual emotions yan Buren Free Soil ticket, in 1848, between those could cross to Canada. They perceived he was a 

to sustain the paper: and as all papers conducted Coloured National Convention from the ill-natured “ a name which shall shine with distinguished lustre and hopes of mankind. If there had been no such of Charles Francis Adams and Seth M. Gates, being fugitive, persuaded him to their father’s house and 

by coloured men before had failed, they probably and treacherous misrepresentations of its private “in the annals of History, a name dear to the common Humanity, then Certainly Europe and now a candidate before Pierce for the French Mis- fed him, and went that night and procured him a 

thought that time and the inactivity referred to an( ] public enemies. I had thought, till I came to “ friends of the Liberties of Mankind.” Africa and even new America would not, after the s i on , has felt constrained to write the following let- passage. How shall we stifle these feelings of hu- 

would speedily do the work. “ Two years,” said one Boston, that the coloured people were about unani- La Fayette closed his review of the Revolution, lapse of centuries, have recognised a common Re- ter to a Southron. We give it with all the honours, manity 1 We know the Union will be dissolved if 
of these amiable friends, “ and the North Star will mous in commending the oharacter and action of when returning to France, with this glowing apos- deemer from all the sufferings and perils of human There now remain of the Democratic bolters of 1848 we do not do it; but how is it to be dofle I By 

follow the fate of all preceding coloured newspapers.” that Convention ; and was much surprised that both trophe: “May this great temple which we have life in a culprit who had been ignominiously exe- only John Van Buren and Benj. F. Butler unjoin- what law? By what penalties? To preserve our 

But God and our cause raised up friends for onr Remond and Purvis had been here, and had handed “just Greeted to Liberty always be an instruction cuted in the obscure Roman province of Judea; nor mitted to the Fugitive Slave Law, and we may be institutions, there must be some way discovered of 

paper, and it continued to live beyond the limits thus t be Convention, and its most important doings, over “ to oppressors, an example to the oppressed, a re- would Europe have ever gone up in arms to Pales- called to record their adhesion any moment, though rooting humanity out of the hearts of our women, 

prophetically allotted to it. Then the killing process to condemnation. The “ National Council ” came “ fuge for the rights of the Human Race, and an tine to wrest from the unbelieving Turk the Tomb it will doubtless be given sooner or later according The Fugitive Slave Law, with all its penalties, fails 

of faint praise was resorted to, and that failed. Then ; n f or an especial measure of these gentlemen’s “object of delight to the manes of its founders.” where that culprit had slept for only three days and as they shall discover anything within reach in the of effecting it. This subject is commended at this 

brother William P. Powell was got (being himself a ga u s Surprised at this feeling towards the Coun- “Happy” (said Washington, when announcing nights after his descent from the cross; much less 0 ffi ce i; ne that they happen to want. Hear the time to the attention of Northern doughfaces, that 

coloured man, and considerable of a wit, withal, he c il, I was not, however, surprised that the writer the treaty of peace to the army), “Thrice happy would his traditionary instructions, preserved by ex-Senator.- they may be prepared to act wisely at the next dis- 

could doit more successfully) to write a series of hereof was handled roughly by these gentlemen, “shall.they he pronounced hereafter, who shall fishermen and publicans, have become the chief Senator Dix and the Fugitive Shave Law -The solution panic. Some new project may raise their 


articles against it, for the columns of the Anti -1 He expects nothing else from them, neither. 


contributed anything, who s 


destroy all confi- hereafter. They have not ceased to seek his Anti- “ formed the meanest office in 


dence in it. Powell did his work well, for he is a slavery destruction since they sought to blast hirr 
man of talent; but the paper still lived, and, accord- in Roaster. It is about time that they knew then 
mg to the measure of its ability and the extent of its malice is despised) and the ir assaults defied. Th< 
influence, it continued 4o plead the cause of the ob j ect 0 f their vengeance is a free man, and, by th« 


1 have per- agency in the renovation of human society through- 
this stupen- out coming ages. 


they may be prepared to act wisely at. the n 
vd the Fugitive Shave Law — The solution panic. Some new project may rait 
m the Hon. John A. Dix, now hold- price in the political market. 


they sought to blast him “ dous fabric of freedom and empire on the broad But although this philosophy is most undeniably 
time that they knew their “ basis of independency, who shall have assisted in true, yet it would be a great error to believe that it 
eir assaults defied. The “ protecting the rights of human nature and estab- has ever been or is likely soon to be universally ac- 
is a free man, and, by the “lishingan asylum for the poor and oppressed of cepted. Mankind accept philosophy just in propor- 


slave, and the Free Coloured man. After Powell, help of God, he will remain so. Neither sudden “ all nations and religions.” tion as intellectual and moral cultivation enable 

came Remond and Purvis (two coloured men of prosperity nor blood-stained riches can bow his spirit You remember well that the Revolutionary Con- them to look through proximate to ultimate conse- 

spirit, and men of note, the one rich, and the other before ma n 0 i 0u s and sycophantic foes. The grief gress, in the Declaration of Independence, placed it- quences. While they are deficient in that cultiva- 
prospectively so), and proffered their services to hunt wb ich he felt at the treachery of his old friends, a self, in the momentous controversy between the tion, peace and order, essential to the very existence 

down the “ wayward fugitive.” These men came to vea r ago, has given wav to a feeline far more-ea- Colonies and Great Britain, on the absolute and in- of society, are necessarily maintained by force. 

Rnchr-Stpr. under the smiles of the n atfnrm. charged i ...... » n..S. , • VV . i_*._i:*_ „<■ „n- if l, .h« 


ing the office of Sub-Treasurer in this City, will be 
undeniably read with satisfaction by Conservative Democrats, as 
lieve that it it seems to show that in some important particulars 
versally ac- h* 3 views have been misunderstood.—Jour, of Com. 

. From The Augusta (Geo.) Constitutionalist, Sqit. 9. 

We publish below a letter received by a gentleman, well 
tion enable known to our citizens, from Mr. Dix, in which he speaks for 
nate conse- himself, and we are perfectly willing to leave it to every citi- 
hat cultiva- zen of tbe State, Whig or Democrat, to say if Mr. Dix is any 
rv existence more of au Abolitionist or Free Soiler than is Millard Fill- 
ry existence mor6> or T h onms Corwin, or Daniel Webster. 

I by torce. Mr. Dix’s letter was written in answer to one addressed to 


City, will be Perhaps personal chastisement, inflicted on such 
Democrats, as American women as sympathize with tbe oppressed, 
□t particulars W ould he beneficial. Austrian Generals whipped 
women naked through tbe streets of Hungary be- 
gentleman well cauae they '°ved freedom and aided the down-trod- 
:h he speaks for den ; and why not the tools of oppressors in this 
it to every citi- land adopt the same measure? The whipping of 
. M !;.® ix , is women naked in this country would be nothing 
is Millard Fill- now . ; 8 p rac tised daily in one-half of the Union, 

ine addressed to Surely, men who would catch fugitive slaves need 
mpromise mea- feel no repugnance to whipping white women who, 
i, and then give j n violation of the Compromise, would help them 
a™?' _ Franklin. 


SLAVE CASE AT UNIONTO WJV. 


Rochester, under the smiles of the platform, charged dur ; D „ tb an „ r ; e f But enough is said on this point? herent equality of all men. It is not, however, so Those who employ that force seek to perpetuate him, asking his views on the Slavery and Compromise mea- feel no repugnance to whipping white women who, 
with the annihilation of the paper. Remond, it j t ia i ndee d extraordinary that Remand, Nell and well understood that that body closed its existence their power, and they do this most effectually by sures. Here it is—read it, people of Georgia, and then give ; n violation of the Compromise, would help them 

should be remarked was, previously to this time in p urvi ^ three co i oured men, should be found among on the adoption of the Federal Constitution with dividing classes and castes, races and nations, and themttort XoSfttewoiSmas be deceived^nce by awa Y- . __ .. Franklin. 

very bad odour with tbe enemies ot the paper ; tor, the most untiring enemies of the existence of the this solemn injunction addressed to the People of arraying them for mutual injury or destruction me n in whom they have put their trust, that if deceived the 

while gallantly prosecuting the cause m Philadelphia, on] p a p er devo ted to the interests of the coloured the United States, “ Let it he remembered that it against each other. Despotism effects and perpe- second time, it will be their own fault. SLAVE CASE AT UNIONTO WN. 

he had uttered some very telling complaints against pe0 ple, and published by one of their number : and “has ever been the pride and boast of America, tuates this division by unequal laws subversive of Mr. Dix’ s Letter. . - 

the course pursued by the white Abolitionists ot that this fact g h 0 ws to which side they belong. 1 hold “ that the Rights for which she contended were the those of reason and of God. Moreover, a common New York, Aug. 31,1863. 1 hey have had a slave case at l montown, in this 

city towards the coloured people. Charles wanted ^hem as my bitterest enemies, and the practical “ Rights of Human Nature.” instinct of fear combines the oppressors of all nations Dr. I, P. Garvin— Dear Sir : I have just received State, and a two penny lawyer, who glories in the 

to get hack into their favour, and, thereiore, hit upon enem ies of the coloured people.' * No one will contend that our Fathers, after effect- in a league against the advance of that political your favour of the 26th inst , stating that I am repre- possession of the dignified office of slave-catcher, alias 

the happy thought of uniting with Purvis in the F p ' i n g the Revolution and the Independence of their philosophy which comes to liberate mankind. Those sented by Whig presses and itinerant orators in Geor- United States Commissioner, has distinguished him- 

good work of our demolition. Ever since this, From tbe Liberator. country by proclaiming this system of beneficent who inculcate this philosophy, therefore, necessarily gia as an Abolitionist, &c., and I thank you for the self, in the usual way of his class, by setting law and 

Charles has stood well with the old Society; and, R Philndelnhia Cn ) political philosophy, established an entirely different encounter opposition and expose themselves to dan- opportunity you have afforded me of saying in reply : common sense at defiance. The facts of tbe case 

for aught that we can see, he has become a very pil- ' 4 ’ nof oo is« ’ | one in the Constitution assigned to its government, ger ; and inasmuch as they labour from convictions . ls . t \ . at 1 am “oL and never have been, sin Aboli- a pp ear to be that a iamily of slaves were permitted 


city towards the coloured people. Charles wanted them a8 my bitterest enemic 
to get hack into their favour, and, therefore, hit upon enemie8 f £ he coloured eopl( 
the happy thought of uniting with Purvis in the 1 r 

good work of our demolition. Ever since this, p rom t]ie Libe 

Charles has stood well with the old Society; and, Bybf 

for aught that we can see, he has become a very pil- jRR ! . 

lar of the temple. The part assigned to Mr. Re- - it 

mond, in the good work at Rochester, required a ® P JL of th e i 2 th ins'Jn 


large quantity of brass, but lie proved himself i; c ; oua i v ^ re f erred to bv its editor Now vou were R is moreover a true philosophy, deduced from acter are justly regarded as heroic. Adams, Ilamil- co 
fully equal to it. It was to denounce Frederick .. egent y at the meeting in Boston where I made a the nature of man and tbe character of the Creator, ton, La Fayette, Knox and Washington, although Sj 
Douglass's Paper as a Colonization concern ! Purvis _ h„ ___If there were no supreme law, then the world would they were the champions of human nature, a cause SI 


e by Frederick Doug- This philosophy, th 


;s government, ger; and inasmuch as they labour fi 


philosophy, men, is the basis of the American of duty and motives of benevolence, with such ^ beeil 8 i op en and Uniterm opponent of all 
titution. ■ hazards of personal safety, their principles and char- tion movements^in this State, and elsewhere, sin. 

is moreover a true philosophy, deduced from acter are justly regarded as heroic. Adams, Hanul- commenced, in 1835, to the present time. While 
ature of man and tbe character of the Creator, ton, La Fayette, Knox and Washington, although Senate of the United States, I opposed the ex ten 
ere were no supreme law, then the world would they were the champions of human nature, a cause Slavery in free territory—a question entirely d 
scene of universal anarchy, resulting from the dear to all men, were saved from the revolutionary from interference with Slavery where it already 
lal conflict of peculiar institutions aBd antagonis- scaffold only by the success of their treason against In the latter case, I have steadily opposed all ex 
ws. There being such an universal law, if any a king whom the very necessities of society required interference with it. 

an constitutions and laws differing from it could to reign. Milton’s “ Defense of the People ot Eng- ; 2d. That I have on all ocoasions, public and pi 
any authority, then that universal law could land,” which was in truth a promulgation of the am J e the Fugitive Slave Law passed,.declared . 

1-^.-i 


Douglass's Paper as a Colonization concern ! Purvis j? 1 
was to charge its editor (as does the Freeman') with te 

n__ _ - - * 

of the Anti-Slavery ship, Mr. Garrison, and to place a 1U81 , 0 .^ ’ ti”c iaws™"There being such an universal law, ff any a king whom the very necessities of society required interference with it. " I one'-State to another. ' This piea was overruled, and 

himself at the helm ! All this was regarded, by a Lj ‘ iA refation to the “ National Conned” human constitutions and laws differing from it could to reign. Milton’s “ Defense of the People of Eng- 2d. That I have on all ocoasions, public and private, the negroes sent back. Of course, 
sensible men in Rochester, and elsewhere, as a most • r , , ., ■ , , i have any authority, then that universal law could land,” which was in troth a promulgation of the ? m “ e the Fugitive Slave Law passed, declared mysel f The Com mi ssione r, being nominally a lawyer, en- 

ridioulousferc^foritwas known that thecharges En I n^LmefsY^H left eG sa wte ff, ^mnl^ ' 

were witfcoo* . ' . ( . . , “, . propefiy anS 1 ?,—, , t . ^ r L '-~Y, men It is a simnle self-evident basis. One nation, mortal author only by good fortune escaped the craov of this State, which was consummated in 1850, 0mI ]ibu3 case. ana he claims that a permission to 

step in this evet !.R“ 1 h ', y - We were there out offending any one present or absent from the ' individual,'may not oppressor injure an- same punishment. The American colonists derived con tfnued in 1861 on the basis of the Compromise mea- fnends m Pennsylvania is not to be construed 

Frammgham, a few weeks smoe . We were there meeting T beg you would say so much for me safety and welfare of each ia es- this philosophy chiefly from the instructions of 8ure s, and in 1852, on the basis of the Baltimore Plat- into a permission to reside m it permanently. So 

asked (under a menacing scowl) to say w/iy we did through your paper. As touching the matter of the J ?he common safety and welfare of all. If Locke) Sidney and Vane. Locke fled into exile, and form. we think, too ; but that is a question or morals whioh 

not deny that certain distinguished gentlemen are „ bloo t sta ined riches" to which this shameless in- t,nteuulTand free then whoT entitled to Sidney and Vane perished as felons. Cicero, an 4th. That I have, since the Baltimore Convention, in the Commissioner was not called upon to decide. 

infidels ? to which we simply replied, we did notjbe- and base s i ande rer alludes, I have but to say, aU aiti not equalno. , superiority can earlier professor of the same philosophy, fell on the June, 1852, repeatedly given my public assent to its The simple fact for him to ascertain, in order to 

cause we thought via could not do so truthfully. The f h t my fat h er (from whom I inherited my pro- f V at L a or revelation ^ All men ne- sword of a public assassin, and Socrates, who first proceedings and acquiesced in its declarations, as an justify their delivery to the claimaints, was whether 

second day after that, somebody a good word t } nev er a slaveholder-that he made his ^common interestin thepromulga- inculcated it, drank the fatal hemlock, under a judi- adjustment of disturbing questions, by which I was they had escaped into Pennsylvania from Virginia, 

for Frederick Douglass s Paper, in Boston, and asked, a3 a merchant, by honest mercantile pursuits cessanly htive a «o nrinciriles because eial sentence, in the jail of Athens. willing to abide. He has no power to deliver up, under the law of 

at a meeting of coloured people, for subscribers, £ known while living as a friend and bene- tion and mamtenan meAobe^ontent with Still this philosophy, although heroic, is by no , °n these points I may write you more fully m a few 185 o any but thoge who have “ escaped from one 

aasssss s- s~s~»s5S£ 


our friend ’nemond had said, in which I made no 
allusion whatever to Douglass, as you can testify ; 
nor did I, as you can bear witness, exhibit any 
“ gall ” in relation to the “ National Couneil.” 


io supreme law, then the world would they were the champions of human nature, a ct 


never have been, an Aboli- appear to be that a family of slaves were permit 
t term. On the contrary I by their owner to come / rom Virginia to Penm 


sed the extension of claimed them as runaways. The plea set up in de- 
on entirely distinct fence before the Commissioner was that, having 
re it already exists, come into the State with the consent of the master, 
ipposed all external they were not runaways—they had not escaped from 
one State to another. This plea was overruled, and 
public and private, the negroes sent back. Of course, 
ed, declared myself T he C ommissioner, being nominally a lawyer, en- 
1MMI1I Justify his act >v a W omniorn alter 


lame philosophy, fell on the June, 1852, repeatedly given my public assent to 
isin, and Socrates, who first proceedings and acquiesced in its declarations, as 
fatal hemlock, under a judi- adjustment of disturbing questions, by whioh I ’ 


and a cat-like step, arose to put the coloured people j detestation of Slavery was owing, doubtless, I Ktaoticallv 1 prevail, "the" strin-1 and conduces only the useful in the higher regions I 


in the Commissioner was not called upon to decide, 
ts The simple fact for him to ascertain, in order to 
n justify their delivery to the claimaints, was whether 
is they had escaped into Pennsylvania from Virginia. 

He has no power to deliver up, under the law of 
w 1850, any but those who have “escaped from one 
® State into another.” If a slave come into Pennsyl¬ 
vania with the consent of his master, he has not 
“escaped;” and it matters not whether that con- 
f sent be for temporary or a permanent absence. The 


have acted as “ a tool ” in the matter, we called him 
a “ tool" and being warm at the moment of writing, 
we called him “a contemptible tool." Well, now the 
battles commences in earnest. The Liberator, the 




to the seeds implanted in my bosom by my revered f JL ve -n me nt is safely relaxed, and peace of speculation and activity. If Republicanism, or vVe give Gen. Dix credit for not allowing himself f® nt be temporary or a permanent a 

parent, by furnishing me with Dr. Torrey s Portrai- f a larmonv obtain But men cannot maintain purely popular Government, is the only form of poll- to he dragooned into any expression of approval of escape most be actual, and from one State 
ture of Slavery, and the work entitled • Sandford th nrinoirtles or even comprehend them, without tical constitution which permits the development of the Fugitive Slave Law, or even into any pledge to anothei, and not constructive. The law of 

and Merton.” But why pursue this matter? A f P ”3 e e ^ b T e ^0“ inknowledge and vir- liberty and equality, which are only other names oppose its repeal. But can he mean that he would 18 5° has nothing to do with construct--- 

life’s consistent hatred of Slavery in every form, a ^The law of nations designed to preserve peace for political justice, and if Republicanism can only help run down and manacle a hunted fugitive if re- and United States Commissioners have 

willinornftss. to the best of mv ability, to do and tue - the law ot nations, uesi imm » P i te hll«h* hv th n overthrow nf Desnotism. then ^ w„ a n v.. of h«- recognise them. A slave who comes 11 


willingness, to the best of my ability, vu uu auu mnnVinrl was unknown to the ancients. It be establishea by the overthrow ot Despotism, men quired to do so ? We do his heart the credit of be- ««« -jwmwo 

suffer with my oppressed brethren, to maintain a b ^ oerfected in our own times by means of this philosophy is absolutely necessary to effect the Bering that he never would. Then what does he vania under permission from his master to stay a 
reputation “ unspotted before the world,” and there- _ general dissemination of knowledge and freedom of mankind. All the citizens of this Re- re ally mean by “carrying the Fugitive Slave Law short time, and refuses to return, has escaped con- 

by live down the mLTiceofthevirtue 3 6 " ate^ by Chrislanity. public agree with us thus far. But with many this into Lecutionln good'faifh ? ” Lef us use no words 


other fact connected with its history, comes out with b y live down the calumnies of the enemies of our ^.’fjgg^fthe^virtues^imulcated by Christianity, public agree with us thus far. But with many this into execution in gooa taitn f " Let us use no worus --—......... .... - 

seven fraif'Jrom race, is, in the fury and violence of this meanly am- P ra ® 10e ^ th ® knowledge and to increase virtue is rathe? a speculation than a vital faith, and so calculated to deceive, but say exactly what we mean, elsewhere than before Un. ted States Commissioners, 

extracts are selected with artisticskiH, andarranged bitious man and foal . mout hed slanderer, of no ac- estabHsh and maintain they hesitate to allow full activity to the principles -Tribune. Those er “ dlt f’ conscientious and humane officers are 

with the happiest regard to the designed effect, that oonnt> To gratify bis i re , and serve his hitter and ‘ b fefoxe among men, is to estabi a rva . thu a acknowledged, through fear of disturbing the — entrusted only with the task of returning to bondage 

being to exbioit the ff * malignant spirit, I am pronounced as being “ prae- tio P f th ? inherent natural rights depend^ and the harmony of society and the peace of the world. THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD. those who actually, and without the consent of their 

Paper to f the worst possible advantage before^the tieal f y a n enemy of the coloured people.” 1 wSfXr^wceB moBt NeyerthdMB, it » dear that the same philosophy - . owners, run away. 

readers of the Liberator. To help on this chariteMe Yo ever and trulyi the commSi cause of Human Nature. whieh brings Republican institutions into existence, Correspondence of the Evening Post. The law of Pennsy lvania, which enacts that slaves 

omniehendC the dS RoMRT PuRVI3 ' For^Self I am surJ^Zt th “use is not a must be exclusively relied upon to perpetuate and Columbus, Thursday, Sept. 1,1853. who come into the State with the consent of their 

r$hlnn7aZ g thunder" - - . ^ ea tuv.^^ Have not all men eonseiou.- defend them. A tree may indeed stand and grow i N a f ormer communication I referred to the owners shall be free makes no exceptions. It was 

nrt of an article culled .i t .,.. , , rmss of a nronertv m the memory of human traca- and flourish for many seasons, although it is unsound “ underground railroad ” passing through this State not intended to except such as are permitted to come 

ul Iml ttrow a re ^flCCtlOttS. “??.“ JSe for the Tame great purposes, the at the heart: but just because it is so unsound, its f rom th f Ohio River to Lake Erie. Many of these ln und f a promise to return and cannot fairly be 

nthT^tThe edl —- 8P o,X of Arir individual^ghi^^nd^the periec- leaves will ultimately wither, its branches will fall, have been in successful operation for several years, so construed The master who gtves such a perm.s- 

accom panimen ts of the , - TOE UNITY W W HUMAN RACE. tion (/their individual happiness ? Have not all and its trunk will decay It is only -the housethat Occasionally, as the routes have become known, they X to btome ' ““ * f ^ ^ ** 

off just a tetle at each - men a consciousness of the same equal interest in is built upon the rook that can surely and forever have changed, hut at all times have been kept in n0 0 ° e ls ® 0 aaeatioDB 0 f l aw and 

taotlv. Then, too, the [Extract from an Address by Hon. W. H. Seward, at the the achievements of invention, in the instructions defy the tempests and the waves. operation; the trains run upon them genera ly in JJmtm 

y numbered, I., II, III, of Ca P ital ColnmbQ9 ’ 0hl °’ Sept ' of philosophy, and in the solaces of music and the ^ “iff 11 ?; the stations are about teu miles distant I^Have their^todo ' Lit S?eTknow it' 

s followed by a promise 1853 -1 art8 i And do not these achievements, lustruotions IO N'S REVIEW OF WENDELL PHILLIPS’S from each other, and, as soon as one is reached, a and do it no matter^hat stands in the wav We 

uNffst wppk” There certainly is a political philosophy which , Bxer t evervwhere the same influences, SPEECH new conductor carries on the fugitive to the next, ana ao it, no matter wnat stanas in tlit. way. He 

JioTre de- teaches that Nations like individuals are equal, mo- ^ bosom8 of al j SPEECH. and thus he ia taken throagh the State, a distance only recur to these things 0 show what iniquities 

ral, social, responsible persons, existing not for ob- ‘ d P convertible into each To the Editor of the TLoiidonl Leader: of more than two hundred miles, with great speed and 'Regalities are practised, now-a-days, under the 


dge and vir- liberty and equality, which are only other names oppose its repeal. But can he mean that he would , . 8 ?°o. *5 w>j h constructive escapes, 

reserve peace for political justice, and if Republicanism can only help run down and manacle a hunted fugitive if re- and United States Commissioners have no right to 
ancients. It be established by the overthrow of Despotism, then quired to do so ? We do his heart the credit of be- recognise them. A slave who comes into Peunsyl- 
by means of this philosophy is absolutely necessary to effect the Bering that he never would. Then what does he vama under permission from his master to stay a 


effectually the common cause of Human Nature. which brings Republican institutions into existence 
For mvself I am sure that this cause is not a must be exclusively relied upon to perpetuate and 
dream, hut a reality. Have not all men conscious- defend them. A tree may indeed stand and grow 


Correspondence of the Evening P 


Paper to the worst possible advantage before the ti & an e F e ’ of the coloured people.” 
readers of the Liberator. To help on this chantaMe Yours, ever and truly, 

design, an introductory remark is flung in to aSBst 1 Robert 

the dull understanding in comprehending the dark _ 

spirit that could dictate such “blood and thunder." — - 

It anything is said in one part of an article culled Sclffttflltfi 

from “ Doiiglass's Paper," which would throw a re-_ gOtUUUHUL 

deeming light upon the man who wrote it, the edi- —-■ 

torial scissors (those useful accompaniments of the THE UNITY OF THE HUMAN RACE. 

emT^ke^he rifing'^t'raaotiyThen!*too, the [Extract from an Address by Hon. W. H.Sew 
arriolffl are all appropriately numbered, I, II,’ III, Ca P‘ tal Col " mba9 ’ 

IV, V, VI, VII. N 11 ithis ic followed by a ,Bromffie - 8 a litical philosop 

of something terrible “ nex week ! N«t week ^ t Nati a na Hk e individuals are 1 

comes, but th* “ *taf^^eserve ral, social, responsible persons, existing 1 
ferred, so that the punishment is still in reserve. • c ’ ts of merei F Ee lfi s h advantage and e 


is a property in the memory of human tracs- and flourish for many seasons, although it is unsound a underground railroad ” passing through this State ! 

actions available for the same great purposes, the at the heart: but just because it is so unsound, its from the Ohio River to Lake Erie. Many of these 1 

= security of their individual rights and the perfec- leaves will ultimately wither, its branches will tall, have been in successful operation for several years. ; 
tion of their individual happiness? Have not all and its trunk will decay. It is only the house that Occasionally, as the routes have become known, they * 
men a consciousness of the same equal interest in is built upon the rook that can surely and forever have changed, hut at all times have been kept in 1 

.t tbe the achievements of invention, in the instructions defy the tempests and the waves. operation; the trains run upon them generally in 

Bept ' of philosophy, and in the solaces of music and the the night; the stations are a-bout ten miles distant ! 

,. , ar ts? And do not these achievements, instructions joN’S REVIEW OF WEN. 


Since all languages are 


IV V VI VII All this is followed by a promise ’ J , . , . arts? And do not these acmevements, instructions /ojV’S REVIEW OF WENDELL PHILLIPS’S uuuui, »uu, oh duuu ao uuo » » and do „ Q ma tter what stands in tha wav w, 

!V, v, VI, VI.1. A 1 inis MIimii jwcu uy FThere certainly is a political philosophy which flxer t evervwhere the same influences, SPEECH new conductor carries on the fugitive to tbe next, ana uo it, no matter wnat stanas in t lit. way. n e 

of something terrible “next week- j Next week teacbeg ^ Nati ^ 8 individ uals are equal, mo- Motions in thehosoms of all SPEECH. and thus he Ja taken throug h the State, a distance only recur to these thing* to show what iniquities 

ffi^ed that the’ punishment is still in\eserve. T al ’ socia1, res P on8ible persons, existing not for ob- me ^ g ino0 all i angua ge 8 are convertible into each To the Editor of the [London] Leader : of more than two hundred miles, with great speed ^ddlegalihes are piaotM ^ jrow-»-da,ys, under the 

But there is another promise, that retribution, jects of merely selfish advantage and enjoyment, other b y correspondence with the same agent*, ob- g IR; I have read very attentively the speech of and safety. Arrived on the shores of Lake Erie, ■ - ■ ( S 

though long delayed, will come at last; and come but for the performance of duty, which dug con- a ^ io ns an F d emotions, have not all men prac- Wendell Phillips, and the review of it written by there is no difficulty in passing him to Canada during 

it will" no doubt for the Liberator's temper is evi- sists m elevating hemselves and all^ mankind as J common language ? Since the constitu- your correspondent Ion. As one who takes a deep the season of navigation FREEDOM IN KENTUCKY C. M. CLAY. 

dentlv un to it b jg b as E 0SSlb - le m H n0 .Y led ? e . and > . tbat he tions and laws of all societies are only so many va- f nterest in t P he subjeet of American Slavery (having The sailors upon the lakes, black and white, al- - 

Vvn , nf the delav the Anti-Slavery H T- an ? a ®- 0 18 ? }! 9 ong ' n ’ rious definitions of the rights and duties of men, as epent sevei . a l years in the United States), perhaps ways sympathize with the victim of oppression, and Correspondence of tbe N. Y. Tribune 

Taking advantage of the dtj, tbe , Anti Stave y and t8 destmy . that throughout the rise, progress thoge ht8 and dutie8 & are learned from Nature / ou wiU kindly permit me to say a few words in are generally ready to afford him a safe and free Glenville Lewis Co, Ky, 

Standard , edited by Oliver Johnson Qtbat devotea an( j ^ eo i me 0 f Nations, one divine purpose runs— , nofc all men nracticallv one Liu tmnr atrinhirpa passage to Canada. If the fugitive arrive on the Sept. 5, 1853. \ 


i not all men prae- Wendell Phillips, and the review of it written by ‘here is no difficulty in passing him to Canada during 

it, will no doubt, tor tbe Liberator’s temper is evi- — ----- : -, .... „ ticany one common iaugu»go r Since the constitu- y 0 ur correspondent Ion. As one who takes a deep the season of navigation. ... , — ^ ■ 

dentlv un to it bl 8 b as P osslble in knowledge and virtue, that the tiona and j awa 0 { a B societies are only so many va- interest in the subjeet of Amerioan Slavery (having The sailors upon the lakes, black and white, al- - 

, , ilTfi nf tb . , d -_ the lM fi ffnriTfh H T an , a ?- e 18 °?H e ? !, 3 ° ng u ln ’ rious definitions of the rights and duties of men, as Bpent sever al years in the United States), perhaps ways sympathize with the victim of oppression, and Correspondence of tbe N. Y. Tribune 

Taking advantage of the delay tbe’ Anfr Staveiy and t8 dest . that throughout the rise, progress thoge - htB and dutie8 6 are learned from Nature / ou wiU kindly permit me to say a few words in are generally ready to afford him a safe and free Glenvilhe Lewis Co Ky, 

Standard, edited by Oliver Johnson (that aevotea and de0 B ne of Nations, one divine purpose runs— , Hfllnlation have not all men practically one Lnlv voar corresnondont’s strictures passage to Canada. If the fugitive arrive on the Sept. 5, 1853. j 

friend of the slave, *ho can the increasing feHdty and dignity of Human Na- oq d & R Since the religions of n/en in fe principal objection to the proceedings of the lake shore in the season of the year when there is Friend Greeley : However much you may differ 

C ay ft ita bead or the Bugfr witb ™ ture; and that true greatness or glory, whether of tbeir vario us climes are only so many different forms American Abolitionists seems to he produced by the no navigation, he generally remains in some one of from others as to the best method of removing 

Slaveholders ! atifrhead, “^uchatneacewith mdividuals or of nations, is justly measured, not by of the ir devotion towards a Supreme and Almighty denunciations” they level at the advocates of the Western Reserve Counties until the boat com- Slavery one th.ng ,s apparent-tliat is, that you 

his friends, and, apparently,as much at peace witn tbe territory they compass, or the wealth they ac- p ower entitled to their reverence and receiving it S i aver y. But I really fail to understand how any mences running in the Spring. loathe Slavery-loathe it as an incubus upon all 

himself in the one position as in the other), catches ouraulate , 0 r the fear they inspire, but by the de- under vaIimjg name8 of j e hovah, Jove and Lord, mons trous evil can be faithfully assailed without The Anti-Slavery sentiment has been such there that is lovely or valuable, and therefore must hail 

the note of preparation from b ® ad *ne^ks gree in which they promote the aceomplishment of haTe not aI1 men prao tioally one religion? Since lhe de nunoiatory style of writing and speaking for years that no fugitive has been taken from there with delight every indication ot us ultimate over- 

without waiting tbe voioe of the prophet speaks thlJ t-eat and beneficent design of the Creator of all m3n are seeking liberty and happiness for a sea- being employed bv its opponents. In dealing With back into Slavery. Sometimes the number which throw. . - 

right out to the surprise of all, for, hitherto, the th0 Universe . a* 1 ‘ ° dfserve and so to secure more per- „ av ° tpm uke Ame'rican Slaverv fteemine as it does collect in a winter is quite large. They generally I have just returned from another visit to C. M. 

Standard has not been f eat ^ glf ‘ ed !“ “The great end and object of life” (said So- feet liberty and happiness somewhere in a future wit h such frightful iniquities) fan AbolRionist ean- arm themselves, and are sworn to die in defence of Clay and the Free Churches in Madison and Rock- 

^remarkable StateiCt “ crates) ^ is the perfection of the intellect: the world) and'since the P y P all substantially agree that not weU avo id“ abusing it.” But Ion talks of sepa- each other Indeed, a teg 'Proportion of tlhe fug,- easrie Counties 1 found Ogr at: his home, refute 


FREEDOM IN KENTUCKY— C. M. CLAY 


theno^ofprepa^^^d—a^ ^1^ they pimm of thLccompU^ment of "^Zn ^fsSS 

beDefl0entdeS,gn0f theUeatOTOf coReet'hi winter ^ 


Standard has not been greatly gifted in speech. 


arkable fbr adroit misstatement; “ crates) “is the perfection of the intellect; the world, and since they all substantially agree 


!h!L tVift writpr of it riisrh the head of his class “ great moral duty of man is knowledge ; and the these temporal and spiritual objects are to be a 
nf rniflrAnrefJntation Perhans the “ object of all knowledge is one, namely Truth, tained only through the knowledge of truth and tl 
“ f t , ^ srifrirfs tZtotal aSce of “ the Good, the Beautiful, the Divine Reason.” practice of virtue, have not mankind practically one are perfectly Allowable, and to which his theory lorth from their maing places, armea wnn guns anu “ “P e ™ 

^ TterincestlLfbutais So also Plato taught that “ Man ought to strive Common pursuit through one common way to one WO uld well apply. But it strikes me that no opinion, rifles, to protect a brother fugitive. The slave- Maveg-ota^ “Po bc y aad w ,th 
nf tXnt-havinl nl ther eymnathies nor “ after and devote himself to the contemplation of C0mm0 n and equal hope and destiny ? or act, which tramples upon self-evident and uni- hunter was glad to escape without his victim. This ecus md gna ior. crus the monster-the common 

mmmw- 

fassSisr 

sanctimonious wail of regret that the assassination is These maxims proceed on the principle of the the low-the one parpetually torebodi, g and.larn- us eall tbwge i by tbeir “ g “‘ “Xtive of democratic thies of the masses for the oppressed. This sympa- Dinner, in Boston, shows how he now regards Chris 

necessary. Next week, it is the Liberator's turn; unity of the race, and of course of a supreme law e stly hoping the downfall, and the other _as con- ”, 01 tliy with them is almost universal. Our teamsters, tianity. 

after that, the Bugle's, and possibly the Practical regulating the conduct of men and nations upon the fl d ently_ predicting and as sincerely desiring the opinions. \ deno “ n ®f H J^ b ureh ” a^d engineers, conductors and hrakemen upon our rail- His domestic affairs are conducted with marked 

Christian’s; but certainly the Bugle’s ; for, though a basis of absolute justice and equality Locke durability,of RepublicanTnstitutions. Iftheiehad term* the' p e^ u,ed ft° e U A u toomof the North rofds, captains, and all hands on our lake steam- system, temperance and cheerful industry. The 


and are sworn to die in defence of Clay and the Free Churches in Madison and Rock- 
leed, a large proportion of the fugi- castle Counties. I found Clay at his home, resolute 
rating the sin from the^sinuer. There are" certainly tives who now escape carry a bowie-knife and re- in purpose, sanguine in expectation but calm in 
differences of opinion, and important ones too, which volver. I once knew thirty of these fugitives come hope. He still believes a lie will not live a ways, 
are perfectly allowable, and to which his theory forth from their hiding places, armed with guns and He expects this nation yet to see the falsity of 

tiu^houhib^su^eet to'tlu^oharitable'rulen 1 ^ Ifa th “ugh^this^tafe, both of them armed with a P k nife There is about Clay and his home much of inte- 
who uernetrates a buralarv is denounced as and revolver, travelling in the daytime, defying rest He is social, generous and hospitable. Hi* 


roses, it smiles, takes out its cambric of faultless 
white, wipes away the copious perspiration (for the 
effect is a great one), stabs and retires, uttering a 
sanctimonious wail of regret that the assassination is 
necessary. Next week, it is the Liberators turn; 


Baoon declared that there was in man’s nature manity t h ea we should not, ever since the Ameri- spoken of in mild terms, simply 
‘a secret love of others, which, if not contracted, can Revolution, have seen human society through- to a powerful and “civilized” na 
would expand and embrace all men.” out tbe WQrld d ; v j ded i n t 0 two parties, the high and involved in the same iniquity ? 

These maxims proceed on the principle of the the low—the one parpetually foreboding and earn- us eall things by their right nar 
unity of the race, and of course of a supreme law estly hoping the downfall, and the other as con- The Leader is the ^represent 


Xrthat, the' Bugle's, and possibly the Practical regulating theconductof men and nations upon the fid e D tly predicting and as sincerely fenjn^*,' conduetor““nd n blakemen upon o 

Chrivtinn'* • hni eertainlv the Burle's • for thouah a basis of absolute justice and equality. Locke dura bihty, of Republican Institutions. If theie had terms the perjuied House ot HapsOuigb, ana s . , . d n U hands ou nur lake 


Christian’s • but certainly the Bugle's ; for, though a basis of absolute justice and equality. Locke durability, of Republican Institutions. It there had terms the perjured House oi napstuigo, anu & ’ . , 

little tardv the Bvgle is true and^mav be counted on adopted them when he inculcated that, while there been no such common Humanity, then we should that Imperial burglar, the Autocrat of the North , ’ P ? . 

wkh sXv in A ^EAT iMERGENCY mKE th,s was a “ law of popular opinion or reputation,” „ ot have seen this tide of emigration from insular but, according to Ion’s theory you were wrong in boata, are all act m 

Now i/’would be the veriest affectation to pre- which in society was “ the measure of virtue and and continental Europe flowing into our country doing so. You should rather have attacked despot- P 8 oonniv 

t P XtT;uUerfrXbrei!ce to such attacks The men “ vice,” and while there was a civil law, whieh in through the channels of tbe St. Lawrence, the Hud- ism, while you spared the despot Depend upon uni with the oonniv 

who make them are powerful men, and powerful the state was “the measure of crime and inno- son and the Mississippi—ebbing, however, always it, nothing lslost to bamamty by refnsing to address n, conductoi 


ular opinion or reputation, ’ not have seen this tide of emigration from insular but, according to ions tneory, you were wrong in ’ u t u e c fcate concea led in railroad cars, in prodigal living and sensuality, as many other 

3 “the measure of virtue and and continental Europe flowing into our country doing so. You should rather have attacked despot- P . 8 connivance of those engaged in run- sons of Kentucky have done. He holds it, as I trust, 

ere was a civil law, which in through the channels of tbe St. Lawrence, the Hud- ism, while you spared the despot. Depend upon Not long since a trembling negro to do good with. The oapacious farm of more than 

who "make" them are powerful men, and powerful the state was “the measure of crime and inno- 80 n and the Mississippi—ebbing, however, always ^I'he tTe“tn ^nes^mfu fo^it besfught a conductor to le S t him get upon thi train, two thousand acres is neatly fenced, cleaned up, and 

agents. An Abolitionist who falls under their con- cence,” there was also adivine law which extended wit h the oceasioual rise of the hopes of freedom the vUain asf hewerean ^ 8 .< Hav | you any money,” asked be. “No, massa, well set in grass. Hundreds of fat cattle graze on 

dfmnation mav exnect “no Quarter." The spirit over “ all society and all states, and which was the abroad, and alwayB swelling again into greater vol- only by speaking the tiuth faithfully that men s J „ ■ y the green pastures, and return to their owner a 

which animates them is industrious and sleepless ; “ only touchstone of moral rectitude.” ume when those premature hopes subside. If there The conductor saw at once he was a fugitive, his handsome profit. He is humane, compassionate 

and they pursue and punish to the last; neverthe- .Guizot closed his recital of the decline of Roman were no such common Humanity, then the peasantry turps of the gu ^ £ sIova™ heart heart was touched, and soon the poor victim of op- and generous. This farm is conducted by Free La- 

less, humble as we are, and mighty as'are the in- civilization with these equally true and momentous and the poor of Great Britain would not be perpe- shame and remorse in p Son was stowed away in one corner of the bag- hour, demonstrating, in the midst of Slavery, the 

fluences arrayed against us, we cannot hut oongra- reflections—“ Had not the Christian Church existed tually appealing to us againBt the oppression of and prepaied it for the reception of Anti-Slav y P and wa8 r0 Bin g 0 n his way to Canada, practicability and utility of free institutions, 

tulate ourselves that the war upon us is, at last, an “ at this time, the whole world mu3t have fallen a landlords on their farms, and work masters m their truth. . .. remark made At a depot, some sixty miles distant, a well-dressed With the management of his farm he has coupled 

open one. Let no one suppose, however, from our “ prey to mere brute force. The Christian Church manufactories and mines; and so, ^‘ b ® hand, to takes exception KentnckiaA got upon the train and asked the eon- a vigorous system of tradeim Hogs and for 


oven one. Let no one suppose, nowever, irom our - prey to mere Drute torce. ine Lunstian oaurcu uiauummuura -, ,, "—’ , .,r. „ . „ m .. ,, .i,,,- „„ Kentuckian eot upon the tram ana asseu me mu- a vigurous , 

manner of disposing of these assaults, that we have “alone possessed a moral power. It maintained we should not be, as we are now, perpetually fram- by Wendell Phillips. w .. . g - ductor if he had a negro, describing the fugitive, the last two years, which has been very profitable, 

been brought hastily to our present opinion of our “and promulgated the idea of a precept, of a law ing apologies to mankind for the continuance of have ft* nXfrf- among the passengers. He was told to examine for I allude to these things simply because they show 

assailants. We have neither been brought hastily “superior to ail human authority. It proclaimed -African Slavery among ourselves. If there were no never b ® Wh S thn.t his children's himself, and on went the train with both master and in him capacity for more than writing and speech- 

V to this result. It has required nearly “ that great truth, which forms the only foundation such common Humanity, then the fame of Wallaoe every apostate so hl&ok and high „„ n Hnn fugitive on board. When told that the master was making. Some men have capacity for some one 

•^■ftLfered all along with incidents pain- “ of our hope for Humanity, that there exists a law would have long ago died away in his native mourn children will blush to hear it. We will teaoh caution tuguive 
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thing; he has capacity, bbyond most men, for many 
things. 'V 

He is ever ready to help the virtuous when in want. 
While attending the meetings of the Free Church 
in his county, he received the intelligence that a 
colporteur , recently commissioned by the American 
Missionary Association, in an adjoining county, 
had, under a false pretense, been seized and thrown 
into jail. He made inquiry concerning the man, 
immediately repaired to the place of confinement, 
and, after a protracted and opposing effort, bailed 
the colporteur , who was a poor man but in good 
standing in his church (Methodist Episcopal), though 
he had committed himself to join, in a short time, 
the Free Church movement. Many other incidents 
of bis kindness and generosity, even to enemies, I 
could now enumerate, if space would allow and 
utility demanded. 

He* has been active in his own and adjacent coun¬ 
ties in distributing Anti-Slavery documents, and en¬ 
lightening public sentiment. 

The efforts of those who have opposed him and the 
cause of freedom have most Bignally reacted upon 
themselves and their cause. The violence offered 
has only served to awaken a corresponding determina¬ 
tion and hostility on the part of many of the friends of 
freedom—more of the fighting spirit than 1 would like 
to see. But it serves to show how vain is the policy 
of force against a good cause. Signal disgrace ana 
defeat have followed those who were neglectful of | 
duty or action in the mob that tore down his press. 
The men who bad influence, and could, in all proba¬ 
bility, have suppressed the mob had they desired to 
do so, left the place at the time the mob was forming, 
or after the call was made. Both these have been 
defeated, the last for Representative in Congress. 
Shunning responsibility gave no lasting popularity. 
Another, who was perhaps most active and promi¬ 
nent as a speaker, has been repeatedly defeated and 
disgraced. Others, prominent, have been defeated 
for office. The literary institution which it was 
hoped would be shielded from disgrace by proximity 
to a free press, has gone down entirely. Lawless 
mobs have followed, and that, too, against the offi¬ 
cers of the pluce. These, together with other facts, 
were ftirrated to me by one who has opportunit; 
know, and standing for veracity. They serve 
show the folly of opposing right,, especially with 
lawful means. There may be momentary success, 
but the success is that of one who for the present 
succeeds in covering the crater of a burning volcano; 
it will be followed by a more sudden and dreadful 
explosion of the pent up fires—fires that shall burn 
to the consumption of every opposing obstacle. 

What the friends of freedom have to do is, perse- 
veringly to sow the seeds of truth, and confidently 
expect the harvest—and, “in due season, if we faint 
“ not, we shall reap.” There are now in Kentucky 
some six or seven Free Churches—having no fellow¬ 
ship with Slavery* “These have met with opposition 
and persecution. This is daily diminishing—access 
to the public mind is more easy, and the sphere of 
influence is continually increasing; though these 
are yet “ the day of small things.” The cloud, how¬ 
ever, in the days of Elijah, was not at first appa¬ 
rently larger than a man’s hand; it spread, how¬ 
ever, until it covered the whole heavens, and poured 
down showers in copious abundance. 

Faith in God and perseverance in duty will again 
raise another such cloud, and secure the same life- 
giving influence. John G. Fee. 

*The Churches alluded to, with their colporteurs distribut¬ 
ing Anti-Slavery documents, are under the care of the Ame¬ 
rican Missionary Association. 1 hope the friends of freedom 
and a pure gospel will sustain that Society. Thus can they 
preach the Gospel in the South. j. o. f. 
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prejudice, blindness, ignorance, tyranny, and lawless¬ 
ness, were mightily stirred, and.powerfully wielded to 
crush so dangerous a precedent, and to nullify so con¬ 
tagious an example. No marvel that the “ Satanio 
press ” exerted its infernal sorcery to conjure up, and 
“ set on firo of hell,” all that is base, lewd, profane 
and brutal in that Babylonian city, in order to hiss, 
hoot, groan, scoff, mock, and howl at “ the irresistible 
genius of universal emancipation,” the divine spirit of 
philanthropy, and the cause of impartial liberty. But 
of what avail were all these devices of the Adversary ? 
Wielded against the truth, what weapon ever yet 
prospered ? When was it ever possible to frame a 
sound argument against the right ? When did impos¬ 
ture, usurpation, or oppreseion, ever glory in free 
speech and a free platform ? Why should not they, 
who are “ of their father, the devil,” resort to black¬ 
guardism, falsehood, calumny, rowdyism, and every 
kind of villainy, to put down a movement for the sub¬ 
version of his dark kingdom ? If Jesus could have 
been answered, would he have been crucified ? If the 
Apostles could have been refuted, would they have 
been put to an ignominious death ? If the martyrs 
could have been convicted of heresy, would they have 
been burnt at the stake ?— Liberator. 


THE LATE PROCEED1NGS AT SYRACUSE. 

A letter from Syracuse says : 

“ You will have observed that when the resolutions 
of the Syracuse Convention of the ‘ unterrified demo¬ 
cracy ’ were put, Preston King rose and said, that he 
dissented totally from that part of them which rplated 
to Slavery; the rest he as fully and most cordially 
approved. 

“ It would have done you good to see the respect 
with which this declaration of dissent was reoeived. 
Imagine all the audience motionless, all eyes fixed on 
the speaker, and a silence pervading the assembly so 
complete that you might have heard every sound in the 
street. It was a demonstration of the involuntary 
reverence which men have for sincerity, consistency 
and courage. 

“ You have mentioned one respect in which you think 
the resolutions, the platform, as they call it, adopted by 
the convention of the unterrified. better than, the nlo(. 
yon ; but both sets of resolutions, so far as they relate 
to Slavery, are bad—so bad that the difference between 
them is not worth quarreling about. In other respects, 
the resolutions of the unterrified are excellent. 

“ But the people are not expected to vote for the 
platform. The candidates of both conventions are be¬ 
fore them—the candidates of the regular convention, 
and the candidates of the terrified. There has not 
been, I will venture to say, so good a list of candidates, 
as that with Isaac A. Verplank at its head, presented 
to the people of this State for years. It really looks a 
if honesty and purity were coming in fashion even ii 
politics.” 

Our correspondent hardly says too much of the reso¬ 
lutions, and certainly not too much of the candidates. 
We approve of the manner in which the convention ex¬ 
ecuted its function of selecting candidates as much as 
we disapprove of the manner in which it attempted to 
exercise another office, with which it had nothing to 
do, that of declaring the sentiments of their constitu¬ 
ents on the fugitive slave law. What was said on that 
question was, no doubt, said with equal sincerity by 
the hards and the softs, by the terrified and the unter¬ 
rified. Both of them adopted a stereotyped set of 
phrases, which no more express the opinions of their 
constituents than if they were a recognition of the 
Greek mythology as the religion of the country. Both, 
for example, speak of the fugitive slave law as an ordi¬ 
nance which they are ready to obey and execute with 
cheerfulness and alacrity. They, perhaps, are not 
aware how little truth there is in such declarations 
There is not a man even among the delegates of that 
division of the democratic party lately denominated the 
Hards, and now dignified with the apellation of the 
Terrified, who, upon command of the officers in pursuit 
of a slave who had left his master, would turn out to 
join the chase. Yet the provisions of the law require 
them to do this. We doubt whether one in ten of them 
would inform his pursuers of his place of concealment, 
or refuse him shelter and food if he were to call hungry 
and weary at their doors, and say that he was a slave 
seeking to obtain his liberty by flight. There never 
was, in our opinion, a form of words uttered in mock 
worship, with more utter heartlessness and disregard 
of sincerity, than these pheabs of the two assem¬ 
blies of the delegates at Syracuse. The true public 
opinion and feeling of their constituents is that which 
is expressed every night at the National Theatre, in 
this city, where the iugitive slave law every evening 
receives the condemnation of a fresh audience, densely 

But laying aside that part of the platform as mere 
nonsense, we must admit that in the substantial part 
of their proceedings, the Convention has deserved well 
of the State. We have not for a long time seen a list of 
State officers which the people receive with such un¬ 
mingled satisfaction. It has been well said that there 
is more honour in deserving success than in actually 
winning it. The ticket presented to the people de¬ 
serves sneoess, by the highest and fairest titles : the 
character, capacity, and sound political principles of 
those who compose it .—Evening Post. 

Underground Railway. —On Tuesday morning 
of last week, we were called on by an agent of the 
Underground Railroad, who informed us that there 
was a subject on hand from Virginia, who wanted a 
through passage to Canada. Desiring some farther 
information, we had an interview and conversation 
with him. He was some 35 years of age; had left 
his master ten days previous; had travelled about 
260 miles, most of the distance in the night, and had 
not slept in a house from the time he left until he 
reached Mercer. He was much worn down with 
fatigue ; but such was his anxiety to get to the end 
of his journey, that be could not be persuaded tore- 
main a day to recruit himself. He received the 
“aid and comfort” required in such cases—the 
Fugitive Bill and safety of the Union to the con¬ 
trary—and we trust ere this he is safely landed in 
Queen Victoria’s dominions. His master figured 
pretty largely, some years since, in prosecuting a 
philanthropic citizen of Indiana county, in the Dis¬ 
trict Court at Pittsburg; and from the ill-gotten 
gain awarded to him then, through the pro-slavery 
influence of J udge Grier, he will have to deduct $800 
or $1000, on account of the escape of another ol his 
chattels.— The ( Mercer, Pa.') Freeman. 

A Memorable Week —The first week in Sep¬ 
tember was the most memorable one known to “ the 
oldest inhabitant” of the city of New York. In his¬ 
torical importance and interest, it has not been sur¬ 
passed since the settlement of the country. Positions 
were assumed and maintained, in regard to human 
equality, on a basis as broad as the whole earth, and 
as sublime as immortality itself. Such a mingling 
of mind and feeling—such a union of heart and hand— 
such a practical recognition of human rights, obliga¬ 
tions and duties—suoh a forgetfulness of all the acci¬ 
dental distinctions of sex, complexion and condition— 
such a blending of intellectual endowments, moral 
influences and spiritual forces, for the good of man¬ 
kind, had never before been witnessed, on so grand a 
scale, in any age or in any country. No marvel, 
therefore, that all the elements of popular corruption, 


national ^ntt-Siaocnj Stankrti. 

All communications for the paper and letters 
relating to its pecuniary concerns should be addressed 
to Sydney Howard G ay, JVeto- York. 

t|t Donations to the Treasury of the AMERICAN 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY may be forwarded to 
Francis Jackson, Treasurer, at Boston; < ' 

Sydney Howard Gay, New-York. 
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SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING 

AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
POSTPONEMENT. -£» 

The members ’hnd friends of the American Anti- 
SlaYOry Society are hereby notified that a semi-annual meet¬ 
ing of the Society will be held at SYRACUSE, N. Y„ in 
Wieting’s Hall, on Wednesday and Thursday, Nov. 2d 
and 8d. As this is designed for the special accommodation of 
our Western coadjutors, as well as for the furtherance of 
cause generally, it is hoped that afull representation will be 
present, in the spirit and with the zeal of primitive Aboli¬ 
tionism. Every effort will be made by the friends in Syva- 
Eb give a hospitable reception, as far as practicable, 
those who may come from a distance. There will be no la< 
of able and eloquent speakers. The first meeting of the 
iries will be held on Wednesday, at 10 o’clock, A.M. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee, 

Wm. Lloyd Garrison, President. 
ITgay, DINCT ’ \ Secretaries.! 

To the People of the County of Ontario. 

As you are well aware, there is an Act of Congress 
i promote the chasing down of men, women, and children, 
r the purpose of consigning them to the pit of Slavery. 1 
ill it an Act, instead of a Law. There can he no Law for 
Devilism. 

An attempt is to be made in your County, in a few days, 
i convict men of crime for trampling upon that Act. i 
deeply desire to speak to yon concerning this attempt; and 
1, therefore, propose to meet yon in Canandaigua, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, the 27tli and 28th inst., at 2 P.M. each day. 
Heaven forbid that the County of Ontario should help 
iforoe the cruellest, meanest, wickedest piece of legislation 
le world has ever known. Heaven preserve your beautiful 
County from a blot which the tears of your shame and the 
:ars of your children’s and children's children’s shame could 
ot suffice to wash away. Gerrit Smith. 

Petefboro, Sept. 19th, 1853. 


FRED ERIC XT D OUGLA SS. 

We deeply regret that there should be a necessity 
for saying a single word about the man whose 
written above; but we owe a duty to the American 
Anti-Slavery Society and to the eause of Freedom that 
paramount to every personal consideration. He has 
proved treacherous to his old friends, and deliberately 
allied himself to the worst enemies -which that Society 

WU 'UllWU-hetofilr '^"sgufeeA'^ostVifty ’'f8 | 

Mr. Garrison and his friends long since awakened ii 
their minds, to their intolerance of his change of view 
iu relation to the United States Constitution! Hi 
knows right well that that change, but for certain cir 
cumstances which undermined their confidence in'hi 
personal integrity, would never have interrupted the 
good fellowship that formerly existed between him and 
them. The friends of the American Anti-Slavery So¬ 
ciety do not love Gerrit Smith the less because he it 
terprets certain clauses of the Constitution in a way 
which they deem erroneous. Gerrit Smith’s friendship 
for that Society is none the less earnest and non 
less welcome on that account. We believe him 
honest, and he has equal confidence in us. In fact, 
the difference between us presents no obstacle to the 
heartiest co-operation. It does so no more in Mr. 
Douglass’s case than in Mr. Smith’s. The difference 
between them is, that while the latter is in every re¬ 
spect friendly to the American Society and its agents, 
the former is at heart their enemy, and has been en¬ 
deavouring, for yeaTS, in an underhand way, to build- 
himself up by pulling them down. In various quar¬ 
ters, where he has thought himself out of sight of his 
old friends, he has artfully pampered the prejudices 
which a pro-slavery church has created by its lying 
accusations of “ infidelity,” in the hope of thereby 
winning support to his paper. In this work he has 
had the aid of a Jezebel, whose capacity for making 
mischief between friends it would be difficult to match. 
The friends of the American Society, reluctant to quar¬ 
rel with one whom their friendship had called out of 
obsourity, and whose great abilities they had long held 
high admiration, and charitably hoping that he 
labouring under some strange delusion that would 
eventually pass away, bore his bad faith for a long 
silence. An article published by him s< 
after our last Anniversary revealed his animus 
clearly that, at the Framingham celebration, on i 
of August last, Wendell Phillips felt it his duty 
ask from him some explanation, of his course. Mr. 
Douglass, in giving an account of the scene, iu his own 
paper, so far dropped the mask as to stand forth the 
endorser of the base and slanderous charge of « infi 
delity” which the prp-slavery priesthood and the 
Satanic Press of the country have so long urged 
St H. C. Wright, Parker .Pillsbury and S. S. Fos- 
Mr. Phillips’s object in interrogating Mr. Doug¬ 
lass at Framingham was, we presume, not to “ worry " 
him, but to find out where he was—to make him ex¬ 
hibit himself in his true colours. 

In the Standard of September 3d, we stated fairly 
the issue which Mr.' Douglass had thus made as to the 
three persons above named; we branded the charge of 
infidelity” os cowardly and false, and challenged 
im to the proof. His answer we copy on the first 
page, for we desire that our readers should gain a 
knowledge of the spirit that animates him from the 
productions of his own pen. He has chosen —our 
readers will be at no loss to understand why—to keep 
his readers in utter ignorance of the real issue between 
as, and to deal in personalities as pointless as they 
irrelevant. His account of the origin and progress of 
the division between himself and his old friends is 
almost every particular false. His paper, the North 
Star, was cordially weloomed and commended by his 
•voting cotemporaries. Some of them had, 
i, advised him not to start a newspaper, but to de- 
his great talents to lecturing; but, when he 
eluded to assume the position of an editor, they gave 
him words of generous cheer. They may not have done 
all that he expected, for the demands of a thoroughly 
selfish and ambitious man, in whose heart the sentiment 
of gratitude Has but a small place, are hard to be com¬ 
plied with. But the insinuation that the men 
posing what he sneeringly calls “ the Board ” withdrew 
lecturing agents from Central and Western New 
York in order to injure his paper is both gratuitous 
and absurd. 

The egotism of Mr. Douglass, whatever may be 
thought of his ambition, is disgustingly conspicuous 
the article to which we refer. If we were to take his 
statements as verities, we should be compelled 
elude that the Old Organized Abolitionists had done I 
little else for the last seven or eight years than to plot 1 


his destruction ! First, the lecturing agents all with¬ 
drawn from the State of'New York; then the experi¬ 
ment of “faint praise’ v (80the men think all praise 
“ faint” in comparison with their transcendent merits); 
next, Mr. Powell “ was gft*ij> write a series of arti¬ 
cles” ; then Mr. Messrs. K'emond and Purvis “ prof¬ 
fered their services to hunt down” the fugitive, and 
went all the way to Rochester for that purpose, “ under 
the smiles of the platform,” &c. &c. May we not well 
On what meat hath this our Caesar fed, that he 
hath grown so great?” We shall expect to hear ere 
long that all the Anti-Slavery newspapers and the 
American Anti-Slavery Society itself were established 
other purpose than to watch and counteract the 
movements of this Colossus! No, Mr. Douglass, your 
vanity and jealousy deceive you. You have been your 
t enemy ; in being false to your friends, you 
have been untrue to yourself. 

Our controversy, however, with Mr. Douglass lies 
within a narrow compass. The Liberator and F>-eeman 
take care of themselves. We have summoned him 
inswer to the charge of joining the New York 
Herald, Observer, Express, &c., in bearing false wit ; 
ness against H. C. Wright, Parker Pillsbury and S. S- 
Foster (and,"by implication, against Mr. Garrison him¬ 
self). He may meet this issue in his own way and; 
time. He may, if it suits his purpose, keep his readers 
in ignorance of the question at issue, and seek 
lead them, as in the article now under notice ; but the 
truth will came out at last in such shape a 
him with confusion. 


has been made to break down his paper, because ho 
rejects the Garrisonian views, and speaks of some of 
the leaders as infidels.” 

■ Is it not too- bad that, while Mr. Douglass is thus 
quoted by tho deadliest enemies of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, we should be charged with “ attack¬ 
ing ” him, simply because we have defended those 
whom he has assailed ? 


Harriet Beecher Stowe arrived at this port, in 
the steamer Arctic, from Liverpool, on Sunday last. 

In the evening she attended religious service at her’pthrough the loophole of equivocation. 


—- -i, Unprovoked and 

ilignant attack upon Frederick Douglass, at Framingham, 
while the latter was attending the Convention as a spectator 
and reporter. Put I^puglass into the l-ing with his assailant 
-i an equal footing, and even Wendell Phillips would find 
iat he would, need all his trumps .—Cayuga Chief. 

The above is strong language, but we think the facts 
alluded to fully warrant it. And we think the on¬ 
slaught lately made by the Anti-Slavery Standard 
and Pennsylvania Freeman on Frederick Douglass 
and his paper is pretty strong evidence that the attack¬ 
ing parties are unfit to give tone to any reformatory 
movement.— People’s Journal, Coudersport, Pa. 

Our cotemporaries are welcome to state their opinions 
a suoh language as may suit their taste, but we pro¬ 
test against such misstatements in respect to the facts 
pertaining to the controversy between Mr. DouglaBS 
and his former associates as are contained in the above 
paragraphs. Their “ scorn ” will have little weight 
with us so long as ignorance, or prejudice, 
thing worse, renders them incapable of stating the 
truth fairly and impartially. 

Mr. Phillips made no “ attaek,” malignant or other- I 
ise, upon Mr. Douglass, but simply called upon him 
justify or retract an “unprovoked” imputation 
upon the integrity and the honour of his old associates 
—an imputation all the more base because, while im¬ 
pelled by the deepest malignity, it was yet so cunningly 
worded as to afford the author a chance to escape 


brother’s church in Brooklyn, where she received the 
congratulations of some of her friends. Judging from 
her appearance, we should say that her health has been 
much improved by her trip to the Old World. Her 
course while abroad has been suoh as to inspire the 
deepest respect of those with whom she has held 
course. Too wise as well as too noble to suffer herself | 
to be made the tool of any party or clique at home 
abroad, she has, we believe, been just to the Anti- 
Slavery sentiment of this country, in all its phases, 
and done much to enlighten and invigorate that of Great 
Britain and France. 

At Paris, Mrs. Stowe stayed with Mrs. Maria Weston 
Chapman, of Boston, Mass. At London, she 
guest of the Messrs. Low, her London publishers ; and 
at Liverpool she enjoyed the hospitality of John Crop¬ 
per, Esq., of Dingle Bank. On the 2d instant, she 
visited Leeds, as the guest of Mr. Edward Baines, of | 
Headingley, and when in Leeds Was presented with a 
testimonial, in the Shape of a silver fruit-basket, from 
a number of ladies, a puree of 100 guineas from “ Read¬ 
ers of Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” and an Address from the 
Leeds Anti-Slavery Association. J. II. Shaw, Mayor 
of the city, presided on the occasion; the address was 
presented by Mr. Wilson Armistead, President of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, and the testimonial was handed 
to Mrs. Stowe by Sir George Goodman, M. P. It being 
understood that Mrs. Stowe desired to' remain 
much privacy as her celebrity would permit, many 
persons who would have been pleased to pay their re¬ 
spects refrained from intruding. 

The Herald, of this city, true to its Satanic vocation, 
hurled at Mrs. Stowe, on Monday morning, its handful 
of mud, as follows : 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin ”—The authoress of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, having 
finished up her tour of Europe, has returned home 
again. She was safely landed yesterday at the foot of 
Canal street, with the other passengers by the Arctic. 
She and Uncle Tom, and the Black Swan, appear to 
have had a splendid run. To be sure. Queen Victoria, 
for a little Buncombe for Yankee consumption, thought 
fit to exclude the distinguished Abolition authoress from 
a formal reception at court; to be sure, she was the 
occasion, while in France, of a descent of the police 
upon the house of certain of her political friends ; and 
we admit, too, that she and Uncle Tom were both 
tabooed by the Holy Father at Rome. But what of 
that ? She went out a lioness, and has come back with 
beneffeftl 'to hef and all concerned' ' 

them from the error of their ways. Item —It_ 

that Uncle Tom, during the absence of Mrs. Stowe, 
has ceased to be a standard work. At the last trade 
sales he was at an unsaleable discount. The demand 
for Uncle Tom is filled. , Give us something now 
Woman’s Rights. 

The. Express also greeted her with the following 
characteristic specimen of its manners and morals. 

Mrs. Stowe has arrived back home. She came 
the Arctic from Liverpool, yesterday. She has arrived 
just a week too late. She ought to have been here ,n 
receive the renewed adulations of the Abolition siste 
hood, who made Metropolitan Hall and Broadway Ta¬ 
bernacle, day and night, hideous with their orgies. 
However, perhaps it is as well as it is. A profound 
silence, on all hands, is the most fitting welcome back 
“ r one who has perverted her talents and her genius 

the defamation of her country and her country’s 
stitutions, in a foreign land. 

Now let the New York Observer add its pious growl 

i the ribald tones of the Herald and the Exprt 

le trio will be complete. 

Indeed, one great purpose, and the most lasting 
effect of the meetings, was to destroy all public r — 
rence for the Sabbath.— Yew York Evangelist. 

The meetings to which the Evangelist alludes 
those held at Metropolitan Hall by the New York Anti- 
Slavery Society, on the 4th inst. We deny that those 
meetings were held for any such “ purpose.” The only 
object of those who called them was to break, if possi¬ 
ble, the chains of three millions of slaves—to carry 
out, in other words, the great principle of benevolence 
for whioh Jesus lived and laboured. As to the assump¬ 
tion that it is the tendency of such meetings 
stroy all public reverence for the Sabbath,” it is suffi¬ 
cient to say that the same objection might be made 
with quite as much plausibility against the holding of 
missionary and temperance meetings on the Sabbath. 
We believe the Evangelist has never charged those 
Who meet for such purposes on that day with being ac 
tuated by irreligious motives. If it is right to expa¬ 
tiate, on the Sabbath day, upon the ignorance and de¬ 
gradation of heathen nations, and to deviBe plans for 
their relief; if it be right on that day to contemplate 
of the inebriate and the evils of the traffic ii 
intoxicating drinks; why should the Abolitionists be 
denounced for employing the same time 
awaken Christian sympathy for those who are bought 
and sold like beasts, whe are not permitted to read the 
Bible, and to whom the gospel of Christ, 
pleteness and purity, is denied ? We assure the Evan¬ 
gelist, and all who sympathize with it, that it is not 
the holding of Anti-Slavery meetings, but the tithing 
f, annise and cumin, the exaltation of forms and 
ceremonies, and the neglect of the church and ministry 

plead the cause ®f the poor and needy on the Sab¬ 
bath, that is undermining the popular reverence for 
the day. 

As for the meetings at Metropolitan Hall, not a word 
was uttered in them (save by tfle mob for which the 
Evangelist volunteers an apology) that was 
fectly consistent with the most orthodox views of the 
sanctity of the Sabbath. Whatever may be the opinions 
of individual Abolitionists in respect to the Sabbath 
(and every phase of opinion on that subjeot is repre¬ 
sented among us), oiir meetings are conducted 
a way as not to afford reasonable ground for complaint 


The Christian (?) Press, at Cincinnati, has em¬ 
ployed itself, for several months past, in efforts 
destroy the confidence of Abolitionists at the West 
the American Anti-Slavery Sooiety and its friends, 
began its work at the time of Mr. Garrison’s visit 
Cincinnati last Spring, and, thou'gh it has failed 
secure the co-operation of the other Anti-Slavery papers 
Ohio, it still pursues its object with bigoted and 
scrupulous pertinaoity. It has at length found a 
worker in Frederick Douglass, and seems quite elated 
i consequence. It copies Mr. Douglass’s charge of 
infidelity ” against Wright, Pillsbury and Foster, 
with the following editorial prefix: 

Frederick Douglass and Infidelity. —Douglass 
has repudiated the infidelity of the Garrisonian party, 


and for it has been Ci 


t and denounced in bitter 


stolen from her native land in Africa, and brought to 
this country and sold in bondage. The lecture was 
delivered in a simple, yet affecting manner. 

We suggest to our friends in the vicinity of this city, 
ad to those further off, that they might do the cause 
service by procuring one or more addresses from this 
devoted, though illiterate, woman. Applications to Dr. 
James Boyle, No. 21 College Place, or to the Editors 
of the Standard, will reoeive attention. 


Our “ onslaught ” upon Mr. Douglass consisted sim¬ 
ply in a defence of three devoted Anti-Slavery lec¬ 
turers (two of them agents of the Society of which the 
Standard is the organ) against a charge of “ infi¬ 
delity” brought against them by him. One would 
think that the Standard ought to be allowed to vindi- 
the characters of the agents of the Society that 
publishes it, without being subjected therefor to the 
charge of making an “ onslaught ” upon the man who 
slanders them. Other men and other Societies are 
admitted to have the right of self-vindication when 
assailed ; but the Old Organized Abolitionists, accord¬ 
ing to the logic of their self-appointed judges, have no 
such right. They are bound to be silent, when not 
their open enemies alone, but their treacherous friends, 
aim at them their deadliest shafts ! When such papers 
as the New York Herald and the New York Observer 
denounoe our agents as “ infidels,” it is comparatively 
a small matter, for the religion of those journals is of 
such a character that it is an honour to any man 
thought “ infidel ” to it; but such a charge in the mouth 
of Frederick Douglass is quite another thing. When 
we see him proffering his aid to those infamous journals, 
and furnishing the very poison with which their arrows 
are tipped, we shall not ask leave of any of o 
poraries before exposing his fraticidal malignity. The 
issue which we have joined with Mr. Douglass is a very 
simple one, and we must beg the papers above quoted 
not to misrepresent it. It is simply this: He has 
asserted that II. C. Wright, S. S. Foster and Parker 
Pillsbury are “ infidels,” while we affirm that the 
charge is false, and that we believe it to have been dic¬ 
tated by base motives. Keep to the point. 


Scene in the Museum. —The Managers of our 
Theatres must mind their p's and q’s, or they will get 
themselves into trouble with tho “ lords of the lash.” 
They should serve their plays as the Managers of the 
Traot and Sunday School Societies do their publica¬ 
tions, viz.: get them revised and expurgated by a com¬ 
mittee of gentlemen whose love of the Union is suffi¬ 
ciently active to ensure the suppression of such pas¬ 
sages as ate calculated to disturb the quiet of Southern 
consciences. Read the following from the Evening 
Post of Tuesday, if you would get an inkling of what 
is likely to happen if this matter is not attended to: 

Last evening Sheridan Knowles’s five act comedy of 
“ Love, or the Countess and the Serf,” was performed 
in the leoture room of the American Museum, in the 
presence of a large assemblage of citizens and stran- 
gers. The play was well cast, and the performance of 
it elicited much applause. The Countess, by Miss 
Mestayer, was admirably enaoted, and the Huon oi 
Mr. C. W. Clarke was performed with the skill of - 
master by this favourite aetor. 

In tho third act, we believe, the Duke discovers that 
the serf loves his daughter, and to prevent their union 
he calls Huon before him, and requests him to sign a 
paper for his marriage to Catherine. This cuts Huon 
to the quick, as he loves the Countess, and he refuses 
to obey the Duke. The latter threatens the serf with 
death for his disobedienoe, but it, has no effect. Here 
a little excitement arose, when Huon, replying 
Duke, said : 

“ What is death compared to Slavery ? ” 

The last word was delivered with such emphasis that 
almost the entire audience began demonstrations of 
applause, while a few persons in the boxes, probably 
Southern gentlemen, hissed energetically. There was 
no allusion to Slavery in the South, and, as Mr. Clarke 
enacted his part to the life, we could not divine the 
eause of their displeasure, unless the hated word, i 
any form, grates harshly upon their c 


WHAT HAVE ABOLITIONISTS DONE? 
The following eloquent effusion upon the course and 
action of the Abolitionists, by Joseph Barker, was ut¬ 
tered in reply to a Cambellite Minister in Salem, Ohio, 
who bad very sneeringly and contemptuously asked. 
What have you Abolitionists done ?” and endeavoured, 
by misrepresenting, to excite prejudice against them, 
and hold them np to scorn. 

You ask, “ What have the Abolitionists done ? ” and 
you intimate that they have done nothing, either in 
Congress or out of it. I am sorry that you are so in 
the dark on tbe subject. It is nothing to your credit, 
I will tell you some things the A bolitionists.have 
done ; but I am sorry I cannot do them justice. They 
have done their duty, sir. They have satisfied their 
in consciences. They have freed themselves from 
sponsibility for the inhuman system of Slavery, 
id for all its infamous and internal appendages. 
They have done for the oppressed and plundered, as 
they would have others do for them. They have 
crowned themselves with eternal honours. They have 
earned the gratitude" of the world. They have endeared 
themselves to the lovers of freedom in every land. With 
the fame of their daring and philanthropy, they have 


THE EVANGELIST. 

Last week we assigned this paper a place 
catalogue of the “ Satanic Press ” That we may do 
it full justice, we copy the following paragraph from 
its last week’s issue 

A Correction. —In the brief notice we took of the 
meeting at Metropolitan Hall, on the Sunday before 
last, at which Miss Brown officiated, we made, it seems, 
two errors : there was no charge made for admisi' 
and the meeting was not disturbed by noise and 
" ' i. With regard to the latter, we are very happy 
■ the mistake into which we were led, b' 

' 

id by the testimony of a g 


to correct the m 


v York Triln 


papers, and by the testimony of a gentleman who was 
present. Being better employed ourselves, we relied 
on the testimony of others, and were thus honestly 
misled. If the meeting was an orderly and profitable 
one, then let us make haste to subtract thus much from 
the sum-total of rowdyism and disorder whioh dii 
graced our oity and our common human nature, during 
the past two weeks. As to the shilling : we supposed 
that as it had been the custom during the week to re ■ 
quire this sum for admission, as each one’s just pro¬ 
portion of the expenses of the Hall, and as there was 
no more wrong in it than in the less equitable, though 
more common method of reaching the same end by 
handing round the contribution-box, we took it for 
granted that the charge was made. But we did not 
state it at all in disparagement of the meeting; for if I 
it was right to be there, it was right to bear a share 1 
of the cost of the room. 

This 


somewhat ungracious retraction, but 
are quite willing to accept it as far as it goes. There 
is one thing more, however, which the Evangelist must 
take back, before we can consent to take it out of the 
category in which we placed it. We allude 
tion of the infamous doctrine, that the responsibility of ] 
moboeratio disturbances in public assemblies rests with 
those whose doctrines offend the tastes or the preju¬ 
dices of the publio. The appearance of Antoinette 
Brown in Metropolitan Hall, to preach the gospel of 
Christ, it pronounced a “ shameless invitation ” 
row ; and the responsibility of the “ disgrace ” inflicted 
upon the city by the “ violent interruption of the 
right of speech” at the Anti-Slavery meeting, it laid 
not upon the disturbers, but upon those who called 
the meeting! This is exactly the doctrine held by all 
the apologists of mobs ever since the first efforts to put 
down the freedom of speech on the question of Slavery. 
Such was the language of the pro-slavery press in 
1835-6, when every advertisement of an Anti-Slavery 
lecture was the signal for a riot, and every lecturer 
went forth in peril of tar and feathers. The principle 
assumed would make Jesus and the Apostles respon¬ 
sible for the persecutions whioh followed their labours . 
it would divide the sin of the inquisition between the 
inquisitors and the viotims ; it would make every man 
responsible for any disturbance which his promulga¬ 
tion of the truth might excite among the advocates of | 
popular error. Suoh a principle is not merely absurd 
and preposterous, but absolutely devilish in its origin 
and consequences, and any public journal which 
lions it should be ranked as “ Satanic.” The Evan¬ 
gelist must therefore be kept in the pillory. 

Sojourner Truth has recently spoken—much 
the edification of those who heard her—to audiences 
this city and vicinity, on the subject of Slavery. One 
of her lectures was noticed in the Tribune as follows 

Lecture by a Coloured Woman. —The female 
lecturer, styling herself “ Sojourner of Truth,” who 
was for many years a slave, delivered a lecture last 
evening, in the Congregational Churoh, corner of South 
Third and Eleventh streets, Williamsburgh. The lec¬ 
turer, who is quite aged, commenced by saying that 
she was born a slave in this State, and resided on the 
banks of the North River, near Albany, until the 
time of her emancipation, whioh took place when she 
was about 25 years of age. During that time she had 
five different masters, some of whom were very severe, 
and she related with tears in her eyes the manner in 
whioh she had been tied up in the barn, with her 
clothing stripped from her back, and whipped until the 
blood stood in pools upon the floor, and scars npon her 
hack were undeniable proofs of her assertion. She 
had been twice married, and had five children, the 
oldest being forty years of age. Her husbands and 
ohildren were torn from her and sold in bondage; the 
youngest, at the age of five years, having been taken 
to Alabama. She said that she never had any learn¬ 
ing, and while in bondage was not allowed to hear the 
Bible or any other books read. Her mother often told 
her of God, and her impressions were that God was a 
very large human being, who sat in the skies. “ About 
“ a year previous to my emancipation, I ran away from 
“ my master, and went to live with Mr. Wagner; it 
“ was here where a change first came over my heart, 

“ and I felt that I was a sinner. I prayed to God and 
“ he answered my prayers, and I have experienced 
“ his blessings. I said, I really believe I am a sinner, 

“ and that Jesns died for me! I had never been to 
“ Church, and never heard any one say this. I be- 
“ lieve my only sin consisted in wishing harm to the 
“ white people, but now I love everybody.” After 
speaking of the condition of the coloured race, she 
spoke of the white people, and their holding human 
beings in bondage, and asked how it would be With 
them when summoned before the bar of judgment to 
answer for their deeds upon earth. The speaker also 


filled the civilized world. They have struck a blow 
universal despotism. They have entered the li 
against oppression and tyranny of every kind, in every 
land. They have proved themselves the friends of uni¬ 
versal freedom. They have broken the silenoe of death 
which brooded over this country in reference to Slave¬ 
ry. They have disturbed the slumbers of the Church 
and State, and rendered it impossible for them 
sleep again. They have revived the spirit of freedom 
in the land, and given new vigour to the cause of hu¬ 
manity in both worlds They have saved to the coun¬ 
try the right of the freedom of the press and the free¬ 
dom of speech. We are indebted to the Abolitionists 
for the privilege of expressing our views in this place, 
this morning. The priests and the churches stood by, 
while pro-slavery violence and mob;^ attempted to 
silence and gag the whole land. It was hut yesterday 
that the Whigs and Democrats, backed by the priests 
and churches whose servants and representatives they 
>, joined to stifle the soul of this great nation. To 
| -■ -- e indebled for the frustration of 


GOOdELL’ S ANTI- SLA VER Y HIS TOR Y. 

The following official document of the Board of 
Managers of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society 
should have appeared last week, but was excluded by 
more pressing matter: 

Boston, Aug. 30, 1853. 

The Rev. Daniel Foster, as an Agent of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Anti-Slavery Society, having been instructed 
’ to offer for sale, in his official character, a work by 
jLiAH Goodell, entitled “ Slavery and Antt- 
lvery : A History of the Great Struggle in both 
Hemispheres;” Mr. Foster, in consequence of this 
instruction, having relinquished his Agency, and given 
the impression that he has been restricted in his free¬ 
dom by a narrow and intolerant spirit; and the pub¬ 
licity of this case having elicited, in various quarters, 
(generally inimical to the Society), animadversions 
condemnatory of the course pursued toward Mr. Fos¬ 
ter ; the Board of Managers deem it proper briefly to 
state why they cannot give their sanction to the work 
aforesaid, or permission to any Agent of the Society to 
isist in its sale and circulation. 

The Board hold themselves strictly responsible to 
those by whom they have been entrusted with the 
management of the affairs of the Society; and receiv- 
; the contributions and donations of such, from time 
time, they are in honour bound to see that this fund 
judiciously and faithfully expended in promoting 
3 cause of the enslaved, through the Anti-Slavery 
organization. To apply any portion of it to the em¬ 
ployment of any Agent, or the circulation of any work, 
hostile to the basis, position and success of the Ame¬ 
rican Anti-Siaveiy Sooiety, its auxiliaries and uncom¬ 
promising advocates, would be clearly a breach of 
trust, and a proof of the utter incompetency of tbe 
Board to discharge the duties of their office. 

They deem it unnecessary to go into any examina¬ 
tion of the motives of Mr. Goodell, in writing that 
portion of his History which relates to the American 
Anti-Slavery Sooiety—the memorable secession from 
it in 1840—the National Standard, its official organ 
—the divisions in Massachusetts—the Liberator, UUfl 
the position and course of Mr. Garrison —the forma¬ 
tion of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery So¬ 
ciety—the subject of political action—&e. &c. Nor 
do they feel called upon, at this time, to make an 
elaborate refutation of its errors, misstatements, inju- 
inuendoes and implications, and unfair repre¬ 
sentations. Suffice it now to say, they regard the 
work as calculated to convey the most erroneous im¬ 
pressions respecting the American Anti-Slavery So¬ 
ciety, and its auxiliaries—their regard for principle, 
and fidelity to the cause of the slave—the real cause of 
the secessions in 1839-40—the spirit which actuated 
the seceders—the seizure and transfer of the Emanci¬ 
pator and the Anti-Slavery Depository—and various 
other matters, affecting the integrity and success of 
' entire Anti-Slavery movement. They pronounce 
o be one-sided, partial, unreliable. That this is its 
character is sufficiently evident from the fact, that it 
is published by William 11a rnf:d, the General Agent 
of the “ American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society ” 
—a Society which was organized in a spirit of deadly 
hostility to the American Anti-Slavery Society, and 
which has spared no pains to poison the minds of the 
friends of the enslaved, on both sides of ihe Atlantic, 
regard to the motives and designs by which the lat- 
r is actuated. . To all who are familiar with the facts 
_ the case, and whose vision is clear, it must bear 
-upon its face tbe design to forestall and control the 
' judgment of posterity, in depreciating those who have 
been untiring and uncompromising in their efforts to 
exterminate the slave system, and in exalting those 
whose religious narrowness of mind and sectarian ma¬ 
lignity have made them zealous in fomenting divisions 
in the Anti-Slavery ranks, and unscrupulous in the 
means they have used to accomplish their purpose. 

Under these circumstances, and with these convic¬ 
tions, every candid mind will readily perceive that tbe 
Board could not properly or consistently allow Mr. 
Foster, while an Agent of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society, to avail himself of the opportunities 
presented by his Agency to sell and put into circula¬ 
tion suoh a work, for his own pecuniary benefit, or for 
any other consideration. 

In behalf of the Board of Managers of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Anti-Slavery Sooiety. 

Francis Jackson, President. 
Robert F. Wallcut, Rtc. Sec. 


Abolitionists v 
“"What'jave^the i 


ilitionists done?’' They have 
checked the encroachments of the slaveholders, when 
they were about to rob the nation of its last, remains of 
freedom. They have driven the tyrant backward, and 
saved the land. They have kindled the fires of freedom 
in the hearts of millions. They are feeding the holy 
flame. They have created a new literature, whioh is 
an honour to the country, and a blessing to the world. 
They have frightened the tyrants of the South, and 
spread dismay throughout all their ranks. They have 
made them desperate, and caused them to show signs 
of that madness which precedes destruction. They 
have divided the churches, and separated the better 
portion of the members from the worse. They have 
destroyed the reputation of your pro slavery churches 
and clergy both in America and in Europe. They have 
made your churches a loathing, and your clergy an 
abomination. They have shut the English pulpits 
against your pro-slavery clergy, and closed against 
them the doors of English hospitality. They have 
made the vile clerical Editor of the. your New York 
Christian Observer as loathsome in iho eyes of the. 
people of England, as he is mean and devilish in his 
own soul and character. Respectable families would 
not admit him into their houses, nor would the clergy 
themselves admit him into their pulpits, or allow him 
to sit by their side on the public platform. He had to 
skulk in darkness, like a thing of shame. They have 
destroyed the authority of your pro-slavery churches 
and priesthoods, and lowered the credit of your slave¬ 
holding patriarchs. They have shaken the whole 
framewoik of our pro-slavery institutions. They have 
brought us near the glorious,consummation, the aboli¬ 
tion of the vilest, the most inhuman and infernal sys¬ 
tem, that ever tortured humanity, or crushed the crea¬ 
tion of God. 

And they will finish the work, amidst the shouts of 
enraptured millions, while your idle, selfish, cowardly 
treacherous churches and priesthoods shall go down 
with the accursed system they have fostered, tr 
deepest and darkest hell in all God’s universe. 

The Abolitionists have done more than this, 
they have done it under the most unfavourable cir 
stances. They have done it with the churoh and 
istry against them. They have done it with the power 
of the Government against them. They have done it 
with a powerful and unprincipled press against them. 
They have done it in the face of mobs and government 
prosecutions. They have done it in the face of danger 
and death. 

Yes, Sir, the Abolitionists have done this, and 
you. The slaveholders know whose work it is that 
threatens their unholy gains. It is not yon or Alexan¬ 
der Campbell that they abuse. It is not the church 
and clergy they hate and seek to destroy. It, is not 
your silent and peaceful reformers that they "brand as 
traitors. It is the “Infidel” Abolitionists. It is 
“ infidelity ” that troubles the tyrants. It has always 
been so. The reformatory principle has always been de¬ 
nounced as “ infidelity ” by tbe enemies of freedom and 
humanity. It is so in England. It is so on the Conti 
nent of Europe. So common is it for unbelievers t 
be reformers, that reform and infidelity have come t 
be names of the same signification in the months of 
multitudes. The fact that a man is a reformer*is con 
sidered proof the world over that be it an “ infidel. 
The name infidel is becoming the most honourable nam 
on earth. Men are learning to glory in it. The ma 
who has a foundry in this town is not ashamed to allow 
the inscription, “ INFIDEL FOUNDRY,” in front of 
it, which some of his “ Christian ” neighbours traced 
there as a warning to passers by. He thinks the r 
Infidel more creditable than the name BeliEi 
right. As things are going, it is far more 
nourable than your title of orthodox believer. I had 
rather a thousand times be denounced as an infidel and 
blasphemer among mammon-worshippers, child- 
ers, and men-hunters, and traders in their own flesh 
and blood, who bleach the complexion of their 
incest and adultery, to make them a more marketable 
commodity, than have the highest honours a pro-slavery 
church or priesthood has to bestow. , The blackest 
title given me by a kidnapping, slave-holding ohureh 
or Government, would be glory itself compared to the 
honours to be purchased by such speeches as the one 
you made this morning, or the infamous doctrine incul¬ 
cated by your Brother Alexander Campbell in his dis¬ 
graceful periodical. . 


POLITIC S. 

Maine is in a political snarl which we cannot at 
present unravel. It is not unlikely that the feud be¬ 
tween the two wings of the Democracy may result in 
the selection of a moderate Anti-Slavery Whig to the 
United States Senate. 

-The Free Democracy of Massachusetts held 

their State Convention recently at Fitchburg. The 

thugiasm. Hon. Henry Wilson was nominated for 
Governor by 610 out of 616 ballots. He is a s trong 
candidate, and if the Coalition carry the State, as 
seems probable, he will doubtless go into the Gover¬ 
nor’s chair. 

-Vermont appears to be lost to the Whigs. The 

Christian Repository says the Senate stands thus : 16 
Whigs, 13 Democrats and Free Soil; one tie and one 
doubtful House—92 Whig, 92 Democrat; 29 Free 
Soil. No choice in 27 towns. Last year Whig 100 ; 
Democrat 58; Free Soil 39. If the old line Democrats 
and the Free Soilers can manage to agree as to the 
division of the offices, they will doubtless coalesce, at 
least temporarily. A United States Senator is to be 
elected. 

-- The effort to harmonize the two factions com¬ 
posing the sham Democracy of this State has proved a 
failure. Not even" the dulcet solicitations of the Pre¬ 
sident could induce the twain to become one. The 
Hunkers (now called “ Hards ”) expected a monopoly 
of the “ spoils,” but the President has used a large 
portion of his patronage as an inducement to the Barn- 
Lfeurners (“Softs”) to abandon their heresies and come 
‘ squarely on to the Baltimore platform. The Hunkers 
are, of course, very indignant on this account, and, to 
show their pluck, have nominated a ticket of their 
own. The Barnburners, in this emergency, adopted 
the Baltimore platform, Fugitive Slave Law and all, 
and nominated a ticket composed for the most part of 
persons who went for Cass in opposition to Van Buren 
in 1848. They will have the influence of the Adminis¬ 
tration to aid them, and will probably outnumber the 
“ Hards ” at the polls. If the Whigs were only united, 
they coaid easily sweep tbe State, but the feud be¬ 
tween the Sewardites and the Silver Grays is too bitter 
to be harmonized by any ingenuity of the leaders. It 
is manifest that the old party lines are fast being ob¬ 
literated, and that a large portion of the members of 
both parties are determined to vote independently 
hereafter. 

-Plain Speaking is a virtue. Commend ns to 

the man who, when he has anything to say, dares to 
say it in unequivocal terms, looking us squarely in tbe 
face. If the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser agrees 
with us in this, it cannot fail to appreciate this advice 
of the Tribune : 

And now let ns give the Commercial and its clan a 
little advice, which they must feel is intended for their 
good—Damely : If the Ticket nominated by the regular 
Whig Convention at Syraense should not please you— 
and it is very likely that it will not—do pluck up a 
ii 1 tie courage and bolt! Give us none of your Utica 
dodges—cursing yet affecting to support the Whig 
nominees—none of your Union Safety half-and-half 
tickets—none of your ’52 double-action stiletto-cuts, 
first fastening a mill-stone Platform around the Whig 
candidate’s neck, and then deserting him and voting 
for his Democratic antagonist—but call ont your ring¬ 
boned forces, nominate a clean Silver Gray tieket, 
adopt the Baltimore Platform, or any kindred concoc¬ 
tion of tenth-century stupidity and folly, and let us 
have a census of your party. By taking this course, 
you may, indeed, expose yonr numerical weakness, but 
you cannot fail to raise yourselves in your own and 
the public respect. This eternal barking at the heels 
of a party you detest, yet fear to break with, is unmanly 
and debasing; be something or nothing. Put up yonr 
Silver Gray ticket, and let us have a four-handed con¬ 
test, or else stop your snarling; or declare yonr in¬ 
dependence of party dictates, as we have done. This 
journal henceforth constructs its own platforms ; but 
you, who assume to read men out of the Whig party, 
which yon are habitually labouring to contraot to the 
size of your own petty clique—why don’t you* either 
stay in it or get out of it ? 


Political Knavery. —We have copied an article 
from the Evening Post, in another column, to which 
we invite particular attention. Note how coolly the 
Editor and his correspondenPadmit the utter hypocrisy 
of their party, in respect to its resolutions on the Fugi¬ 
tive Slave Law, while they in the same breath eulogize 
the honesty of the candidates, who must necessarily 
sanction that hypoorisy if they accept their respective 
nominations. The Post ought to have enough of man¬ 
liness to abandon a party which, on its own showing, is 
so utterly corrupt as to adopt resolutions which it has 
intention of carrying into effect. Is there any ditch 
filthy that the sham Democracy of this country 
would not readily plunge into it for the sake of offiej^b 


ANTI-SLAVERY ITEMS. 

Giles B. Stebbins is engaged in lecturing as an 
agent of the Old Colony (Mass.) Anti-Slavery Society. 

energetic and faithful worker, and we are 
glad that onrsfriends in that region have been so for¬ 
tunate as to secure bis services 

■The Salem (Mass.) Female Anti-Slavery Society 
has advertised that its Tenth Annual Course of Lec- 
to be delivered on successive Sunday evenings, 
will commence October 2d. The example of^^^ociety 
providing such a course of lecture 
ne successive years is one whic h £ 

'bause in many other places would deafen to imitate. 





MITCH IJY LITTLE. 

A correspondent of the Tribune states that Rev. 
Antoinette L. Brown, since her return home, has re¬ 
ceived from this city, by mail, a letter of approbation 
on account of her sermon at Metropolitan Hall, and of 
sympathy in view of her trying position in the Tempe¬ 
rance Convention, The letter made her the almoner, 
to the poor of her parish, of a hundred dollar 
This may be set down as one of the fruits of vulgar 
abuse heaped upon Miss Brown by the “ Satanic 
Press.” 

——Antoinette L Brown, we learn from the Tri¬ 
bune, was ordained as pastor of the Orthodox Congre¬ 
gational Churoh of South Butler, IVayne County, on 
Thursday, the 15th inst. The ceremony was performed 
according to the primitive Congregational plan. The 
sermon was preached by Rev. Luther Lee (Wesleyan), 
of Syracuse, from Gal, 3 : 28—“ There is neither Jew 
nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there ig 
neither male nor female,” &e, The object of the dis¬ 
course was Jo vindicate; on Scriptural grounds, the 
right of woman to preach the gospel. The ordaining 
prayer was offered by Elder MeCoon, Baptist minister 
at South Butler. Rev. Mr. Hicks, of Walworth, gave 
the charge, and Gerrit Smith made an appropriate ad¬ 
dress on the occasion The sermon of Mr. Lee is to be 
published. Miss Brown’s theology being orthodox, her 
Presbyterian and Congregational maligners hardly 
know how to deal with the fact of her induction into 
the pastoral office. They will probably wish that her 
creed was that of a Unitarian or Universalist, for then 
they could set it all down as the fruit of “ infidelity.” 

-“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” says the Tribune, “ has 

become almost world-wide in its currency and fame. 
Hardly less than One Million copies of it have been 
printed in various countries, and the work of transla¬ 
tion and multiplication to-day goes on with unflagging 
energy. It is nightly played at not less than half a- 
dozen theatres, and attracts crowded houses at the 
National in this city, where it has been played exclu¬ 
sively for a term longer than any distinct consciousness 
on our part that there was a National Theatre in this 
City. Songs founded on its more affecting incidents 
are beginning to be sung at nearly every house, and 
we expect yet to witness Uncle Tom transfigured in a 
grand Italian opera—perhaps with Mario as Uncle 
Tom, Grisi as Eliza and the latest successful debutante \ 
as the gentle Eva. Wo hear that a Mr. Hays, a 
in India, is preparing a series of fifty pictures or scenes 
representing the whole story from the first to the last 
chapter. It is highly spoken of by those who have si 
it; but how competent or how impartial it may be, 
have no means of determining. It will in due season 
be exhibited.” 

--Evidence enough has already been given 

show that the call of the late World’s Convention v 
designedly made equivocal, so that, as the Tribune 
pertinently says, had no “niggers and women” ap¬ 
peared as delegates—as it was supposed none would— 
themanagers might boast of their liberality, and declare 
the Whole World’s Convention a poor device of oertain 
agitators to get their names before the public. The 
Providence Tribune —an organ of the Marsh sort of 
Temperance men—no longer ago than the 1st inst., 
thus expounded the call of Hewitt, Cary, Marsh and 
Co.’s World’s Convention. 

“From what we know of the men to whom the pre¬ 
liminary arrangements of the meeting have been en¬ 
trusted, we feel authorized to say that all the privileges 
of membership will be extended to every delegate 
whether rich or poor, male or female, black or white.” 

And ex-Mayor Barstow of Providence, who was one 
of the co-workers of Marsh, Chambers and Co. at the 
Brick Church Meeting (says the Rhode Island Tree- 
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“ declared to us, in the office of the Advocate, soon after 
the call for the World’s Convention was issued, that 
women were entitled by it to sit in the Convention, and 
to speak on the platform.” 


TEMPERANCE. 


Dr. Lees, the English lecturer on temperance, made 
a successful speech at the Gonvention in Boston ; when 
he had finished, a reporter perpetrated the following 
impromptu : 

In the Bible we’re told about “ wine on the lees," 

Bnt a difference'is here, I opine, 

For hero, on a temperance platform, each sees 
^ reverse—it is Lees upon wine. 

-In Maine it is thought the opponents of the 

Liquor Law will not be able to muster more than 25 
votes in the next Legislature. 

-The Legislature just elected in Vermont is not 

likely to repeal the Maine Law ; for, though the House 
is supposed to be in favour of repeal, the Senate is 
firmly the other way. 

——Wendell Phillips has been made an honorary 
member of the Ninth Ward Neal Dow Total Abstinence 
Society of this city. This is the Society which appointed 
Mr. P. a delegate to flfe World’s Convention. 

——Wisconsin is all alive to the question of a Prohibi¬ 
tory Law. Mrs. C. I. H Nichols, M%. i^ydia F. Fussier 
and Mr. Lucien Burleigh have gone tiiere to lecture, 
and Barnum is already in the field. 

•-England is now extensively agitated by the pro¬ 

position to prohibit by law the manufacture and sal e of 
intoxicating drinks. The friends of temperance 
see the folly of half-way measures, and are deter! 
to strike for the Maine Law. 

-—The Massachusetts Temperance Convention, held 
last week, in Boston, proclaimed its determination not 
to admit women to membership. Mr. Garrison made 
an unsuccessful effort to get the vote rescinded, 
friends of equality can wait! 

-Wendell Phillips has addressed an able letter, 

through the Tribune, to Neal Dow, explaining and 
justifying his course as a member of the World’ 
Temperance Convention, and commenting in appro¬ 
priate terms upon the treatment awarded to Miss 
Brown, and upon the rejection of himself as a delegate. 
His statement of the matter is clear and truthful, and 
will serve no doubt to dispel some of the prejudices 
cited in various quarters by the misrepresentations of 
the pro-slavery press. The Neal Dow total Abstinence 
Society, which Mr, Phillips represented, has also made 
an explanatory statement through the same channel. 
We make an extract, as follows : 

The rejection of Mr. Phillips and his co-delegates 
whether we regard the act itself, the manner of its per¬ 
formance, or the spirit by wliieh it was dictated, wt 
hesitate not to brand as alike disorderly and digrace¬ 
ful to the parties concerned in it. It was a violation of | 
the spirit no less than the letter uf the call, but worthy 
of men who could drown the voice of a noble and Chris¬ 
tian woman by mobooratic violence, and forbear to 
assert the supremacy of the “ Higher Law ” in defer¬ 
ence to the traffickers in human flesh ! 

If the rulers of the Convention had shown as muoh 
zeal for the cause ot Temperance as they did to gag and 
insult Miss Brown and exclude Mr. Phillips, the world 
would not have had occasion, as they now have, to say 
that they disgraced themselves and injured the enter¬ 
prise for the promotion of which they came together. 
The spectacle of clergymen and professed advocates of 
a philanthropic cause thumping the floor with their 
heels and canes after the pattern of a rum-caucus, and 
insulting a woman with vulgar and mobooratic vocife¬ 
rations, is one which we hope may never again be pre¬ 
sented in our City. It is worth something, however, 
in the long run, to the cause of sobriety and good order, 
to constrain men capable of such conduct to drop the 
mask and show themselves in their true colours. 

The same Sooiety has made Mr. Phillips an honorary 
member. _ 


T. Hopper; a True Life. Be L. Maria 
Child. Boston: John P Jewett &f Co. 

Had we never seen or heard of Isaac T. Hopper, and 
had, by chance, taken up this biography, we should 
have read it, probably, with nearly as much interest 
as the history of a life, as we now do as the memoir 
of a venerated and benevolent friend; and this not 
merely because of the reputation of its author, and the 
attractive simplicity of the style of the narration—£ 
in keeping with the simplicity of the character of i| 
subjeot—but because of its marked contrast with the 
ordinary biographies of private people in whom centre 
special public or historic interest. For as these are 
ide up, in great part, of records of feeling and opin- 
i, so this book deals not so much with what its sub¬ 
ject thought or felt; as with what he did^The differ¬ 
ence in men is not so much, after all, in thought and 
feeling, as in action, and therefore it is that the bio¬ 
graphies of private persons being, for the most part, 
portions of the inner man, are limited for any influence 
they may exert, or interest they may excite, almost to 
private circles. A life becomes interesting and influ¬ 
ential-setting aside all personal feeling—as its rela¬ 
tions to its time were extended, so that we read with 
more avidity the life of a public man, though he may 
have been a bad one, than that of a private person, 
however amiable, and however blessed with pure 
thoughts and blameless behaviour, but whose world 
was narrow. But when a private life has all this 
terest of a wide-spread influence upon the lives of other 
men, while it does not part with the charm of privacy 
and of personality, then it is, if rightly told, that it com¬ 
mands an attention, surpassing that given to all others. 

this characteristic of this book, we take it, which 
makes its first charm. Isaac T. Hopper was a man of 
deeds, and the proper record of his life is a record of 
ever-ceasing action—action of that kind indeed behind 
hich lies a very true and deep life of the soul, of the 
mind, evident to the most careless observer, but not 
dwelt upon, specially, by his biographer, as that most 
claiming our attention and reverence. We revere him 
only for his private worth, we regard him not only 
for the beauty of his private relations, but we are in¬ 
terested, to see how a life, comparatively humble, ex¬ 
ercised so wide an influence, and to read of its devotion 
which made it, in the general and lasting good 
it did, a public one. 

As we have the poor always with us, so the world is | 
never without a due proportion of good men and women 
whose special mission it is to clothe the naked, feed the 
hungry, and succour the afflicted. This is.an ordinary 
form ot virtue—some Share of which few are without. 
Common humanity teaches the grace of Charity 
Christian precept is forgotten or disregarded ; but there 
is a formofitwhich goes far beyond oldolothes and bro¬ 
ken victuals to poor neighbours, or monthly eleemosyi 
ry contributions. Then it becomes something more than 
an impulse, or a compliance with an accepted amenity 
of the world, and demands a life of sacrifice. Friend 
Hopper was a charitable man, and his charity was of | 
this character. His neighbour was not merely the poor 
man in the next street, but classes and races of men the 
world over. True, the man next door never asked for, 
or needed without the asking, his aid without getting 
it; aud few men go through life doing so much good of I 
this kind as he did. But it was not that that distin¬ 
guished him. Every age lias its great minds 

applications of the old truths. Friend Hop¬ 
per was not only of these benefactors and prophets- 
meeting also with their reward—but his life was a daily 
and practical application of the principles he taught. 

He was not only an Abolitionist, but bis relation to the 
black man was precisely what anybody’s might be, fifty 
hundred years hence, when Anti-Slavery is among 
the world’s virtues. He was the friend to the prisoner, 
and the outcast, not merely according to the somewhat 
abstract principles of Prison Discipline, but practically 
and absolutely, as though these unfortunate and 
wretched people were, in very deed, his brothers whom 
he could not despise, nor believe much worse than him¬ 
self. And it was this—which was as true of him gene¬ 
rally as in the particular cases we refer to—that made 
remarkable man. It was not merely that be 
preached—others do that; and not merely that he 
practiced what he preached, for others do that also ; 

that his whole life was, so to speak, a precept j 
and a prophcoy ; that he lived, constantly and habitu¬ 
ally, in the world as if it were as it ought to be ; and 
seemingly unconscious that his relation to it was any¬ 
thing remarkable or uncommon. He aided more than 
a thousand slaves to escape from their masters, and the 
circumstances connected with these cases not only made 
his life a romance, but one such as never fell to the lot 
of any other man. His friendship, and the aid he ex¬ 
tended, to the coloured race never ceased, and cannot 
be calculated. Almost unnumbered people were raised 
by him from degradation, and saved from vice and 
crime. Yet all these acts,his daily habitual acts, were 
many testimonies to the causes in behalf of which 
a few are still labouring, while with him they seemed 
and were as natural, and spontaneous, and inevitable as 
though the world around him prompted them in him, 
and shared them with him. 

, Such a life, though it “ still lives ” in thousands of | 
grateful hearts, can not, because it influenced aDd aided 
so many, be fully written. The best the biographer 
oould do was to present the most striking points of tjie 
oharacter, and so group some of the details of the 
habitual arid daily life that a correct, though general, 
impression Bhottld be given of it. We think Mrs. Child 
has succeeded in this, and that the friends of the good 
old man will cherish for its faithfulness and its beauty 
the portrait she has painted, and that the world will 
recognise the ideal of a true life, though that life was 
spent in succouring and saving thoee whom the world 
specially despises and hates. The book also has a his¬ 
torical value, though now only, comparatively, to a few. 
Isaac T. Hopper was a very active and important per¬ 
son in the schism which divided Friends 
Hicksite and Orthodox bodies, and the causes and the 
oharacter of that division are clearly set forth by Mrs. 
Child. Of that other division, as it may be called, 
whioh resulted in the disownment of Isaac T. Hopper, 
Charles Harriot, and J. S. Gibbons, and which 
less important than the former, inasmuch as Friends, 
most unwittingly, it is true, but most certainly, then 
so shook their church to its foundations that its walls 
been tumbling down piece-meal, 
history is very fully and carefully given. The calm 
and clear statement of facts, setting forth, in all 
naked deformity, that aot of Friends, may perhaps 
pose the book to some obloquy among them ; and indeed 
any account likely to be a popular 
among them, inasmuch as the life of this Quaker wi 
rebuke and reproach to the Quakerism that could 

; but when the latter history of that sect shall 
he written, the relation of Mrs. Child will be 
referred to as the first open ohapter of the decline and 
fall of the Society. 

We have not given, nor did we intend to give, a 
sketch of the life of Friend Hopper. We presume few 
mid thank us for that at second hand which they 
■an to get for themselves from the book. We need 
t add that we hope it will be as widely read as its 
subject and its interest demand ; nor do we think that 
shall be disappointed. 


into the ink of retrospection ; ” and, as the. sailors say, 
we “belayed” at that, and put the book by for an¬ 
other opportunity. We tried again, and the next page 
brought us to authors “ taking up a porcupine quill 
dipped in gall,” to write of fashionable society ; and 
we “belayed” again. But we didn’t give it up 
and on the next trial got six pages into the story. On 
the second page we saw Sir Arthur “ breaking 
smile,” after exclaiming that the “ public is an 
On the fourth page the “ young Cornet” turned away 
“ with a smile, but it was a smile of bitterness almost 
amounting to remorse,” and we went on two pages, 
•e in the hope of learning what kind of a smile that 
i, but didn’t find out. We have not yet made the 
third attempt, but will not therefore leave the book 
longer unnoticed. We can assure our readers, how- 
that the novel is a fashionable novel, as all Miss 
Sinclair’s are; that Miss Sinclair, moreover, is the 
sister of a Bishop, and a very pious lady; and all her 
novels, therefore, are very pious. We are quite safe, 
doubtless, in concluding that the piety of the books 
kind that is admitted into the best circles, and 
that may be administered at the tenderest age. If 
anybody, therefore, wants religious novels, these oi 
Miss Sinclair’s are, no doubt, just the thing for them. 


“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” continues to be played 
nightly to crowded audiences at the National Theatre. 
Slaveholders and Abolitionists sit side by side and 
weep together under the powerful influence of the play. 
The audience on Mbnday evening, according to the 
Express, was composed, t® a large extent, of Clergy¬ 
men and members of the Church. We are glad to 
hear this, and hope they will learn a lesson of hu¬ 
manity from that source whioh too many of their class 
have failed to learn elsewhere. 


The Russian, Prussian and Austrian Ministers 
have filed in the State Department a protest against 
the conduct of Capt. Ingraham. Russia and PrusEia 
side with Austria against the United States. Secretary 
Marey’s views on this momentouB matter are matured, 
and occupy upward of 80 manuscript pages. It will be 
the grand document of the Administration, and will he 


Facts and Opinions touching the Real Orj 
Character and Influence of The American 
Colonization* Society : Views of Wilberforce, 
Clarkson and Others, and Opinions of the 
Free People of Colour of the United States. 
By G. B. Stebbins. Preface by Hon. William 
J AY. Boston: John P. Jewett Sf Co. 

When we reflect that the Colonization Society is now 
nearly forty years old, and that.'after all Us expendi¬ 
ture of money on agents, newspapers, pamphlets, and 
reports, and with all its Official patronage, the result, 
long a lapse of time, is one beggarly and piti¬ 
ful little colony in Liberia, there hardly seems reason 
fear that it can ever be powerful for much mischief. 
Up to this time there have been, we believe, but two 
books written to expose its character. Garrison’s 
Thoughts, and Jay’s View, but these have been such 
ample magazine of facts and arguments that the 
coloured people and the Abolitionists have had very 
little difficulty in counteracting its influence. Hardly 
coloured man has ever gone to Liberia except upon 
compulsion, or as an alternative for Slavery, and these 
facts would seem to show that this scheme of expa¬ 
triation is too generally and thoroughly understood 
to be much dreaded. There is, nevertheless, a good 
deal of vitality in it yet, and it does not want for pow¬ 
erful friends. As it was originally intended for a sort 
of safety-valve for Slavery, so it may be kept in exis¬ 
tence to answer the same purpose for the growing 
Anti-Slavery sentiment of the North. It is 
have a careful watch over it, and to keep the people 
of the North well informed as to its designs and ohar¬ 
acter, and Mr. Stebbins’s book, therefore, is a timely 
publication. It is a thorough exposition of the whole 
scheme from the beginning to the present time, gives 
many facts which have not hitherto been collected to¬ 
gether, Rnd covering the period that has elapsed since 
the publication of the books we just now referred to. 
If any of our readers are in a neighbourhood where 
Colonization is likely to gain a foothold, they had bet¬ 
ter arm themselves with this book ;' and all may read 
it with profit who wish to be prepared to mi 
iubjeet, or are in any doubt as to its character. 


DOMESTIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


a" Novel ; by Catharine 
“ Beatrice.” Stringer Sf 


Modern Flirtations, 

Sinclair, author of 
Townsend, New York. 

Our reverence for the New York Clergy; who recoin-' 
mended “ Beatrice ” in warm terms to lay readers, in¬ 
duced us, some time ago, to attempt the reading of it. 
We tried not once, nor twice, nor thrice only, but 
ral more times to get fairly into it; but our luck 
very bad indeed, as we could not possibly, with 
the best intentions, and a good share of patience, go 
beyond a half-dozen pages. We were willing to sup- 
i, however, that the fault was in us and not the 
book, nor yet in its backers, and so were glad to take 
up Modern Flirtations. 

Ve are indebted to the publishers for a copy, and, 
return, began to read in good faith. The second 
page of the preface informed us that historians and 
biographers, when they write, “ dip the pen of veracity | 
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The Argument.— The Correspondent at Northamp 
ton—He goeth to Springfield—He indulgeth in 
tender reminiscences—He visiteth the Armory—The 
Psalm of Life on the Organ of Death—The View 
— Compared with those from Holyoke—The Work¬ 
shops — The great Unshaken-hands with — The 
Free Soil Nomination—Complaint of the Corre¬ 
spondent against the Candidate—The Coincidence 
— Mr. Mann’s Reception—His Nomination as Go¬ 
vernor of Ohio—Political Christianily—The Whigs 
at a nonplus—The Democrats untcrnfied — A 
chapter on Scornful Dogs and Dirty Puddings, 
Sfc. &rc. Src. 

Boston, Sept. 20th, 1863. 

I wrote to you last week from Lebanon Springs, 
which place of resort I left on the next day, and pro¬ 
ceeded to Northampton, where I spent Monday night. 
My purpose in going thither was to see Mr. Wendell 
Phillips, and to rebuke him for the disturbance he 
partly the occasion of, the week before, in your 
well-ordered and well-ministered city. If the law of 
that late lamented Judge in Israel, Mordecai ManaBseh 
Noah, in his famous charge to the Grand Jury, when 
that pestilent fellow, Mr. Garrison, just broached his | 
Disunion heresies, he sound (as who can doubt the in¬ 
fallibility of any possible Recorder of New York ?), in 
whioh he instructed the Inquest that if the Abolition¬ 
ists should be mobbed, it was to bring in True Bills 
against them as the occasion of the mob; I say if this 
be good law, then surely the Rev. Miss Brown and 
Mr. Phillips have much to answer for in provoking the 
Riot of the Black Coats and White Choakers, to be 
i heticeforth in your Annals as “ The Minis- 
Mob,” on the Platform of the Temperance Con¬ 
vention, week before last. In Common justice, it is 
the Reverend Rynderses who merely kicked up that 
that deserve castigation, but the miscreants whose 
importunate intrusion made it unavoidable on the part 
of those guileless victims. I do not know whether 
conscience had done its perfect work, and that this 
offender, fearing to meet my severe presence, had fled 
from before my face, but the fact is that he had 
oaped that same Monday morning to Boston, having 
arrived in Northampton only late on the Saturday 
night preceding. You may draw your own inferences 
from this' circumstance, as I did mine. But still, 
spent the afternoon and evening in grave and serious 
discourse with a valued friend, from which, I trust, 
we parted mutually edified and comforted—so that my 
visit to Jonathan Edwards’s town was not wholly lost. 

The next morning I returned as far as Springfield, 
a place for whioh I cannot help feeling a warm affec¬ 
tion, in consideration of the brilliant and animated 
welcome it awarded, some two years ago, to Mr. George 
Thompson, in which I had the good fortune to partake. 
Crowds thronged the streets to receive ns, bonfires 
blazed in our honour, micrological and geological spe¬ 
cimens were absolutely showered upon us, statueB were 
extemporized to the chief Guest of the City, and 
entertained with vocal and instrumental serenades 
throughout the night. But such glories are transient 
their nature, and only leave their memory 
e us for their loss. As I walked unnoticed through 
the streets, that morning, I could not but contrast its 
dull tranquillity with that “ crowded hour of glorious 
t, as Goldsmith’s Contented Sailor said of 
prison, “ it was too good to last.” I visited the scene- 
of that triumph, called of men, I believe, the Hampden 
House; I found (as I believe I told you last year) that 
had been consumed with fire. A fatal loss to the 
Historical Associations of Springfield. I dropped a 
(just one) on the sidewalks running round the 
shops which stand on its site. Thus, I exclaimed, does 
Trade trample upon History! I was in hopes that a 
marble inscription might have been let into the walls 
of the building to commemorate the only event which 
will make the town permanently interesting to travel¬ 
lers, but in vain. The too modest proprietor had fore- 
borne to make his stores prate of the glories of the 
Eighteenth of Febuary, 1851. But they shall never 
be, forgotten, for all that. My sensibilities were after¬ 
wards again aroused at seeing on a sign over a hard - 
shop the name of Homer Foot, indissolubly con¬ 
nected in some way (I forget what) with that patriotic 
outburst. Perhaps he celebrated the events of the 
day in an Epic Poem. And then the Office of the 
Springfield Republican, with what tender emotions 
did I not contemplate the Cradle of that glorious ebulli- 
! But I forbear. There are limits beyond whioh 
Enthusiasm may kindle into frenzy. “’Tis Bliss but 
to a certain bound, beyond ’tis Agony! ” 

Having refreshed my mind with the recollection of 
the admirable manner in which the rights of American 
citizens had been maintained on the occasion in ques¬ 
tion, and the rights of hospitality enforced, I talked j 


up the hill to see the Armory, where the Nation 
keeps the means of the protection and tranquillity we 
then enjoyed. There I saw the great Organ of a Hun¬ 
dred Thousand Barrels, on which the poet Longfellow- 
once divinely played a Psalm of Life. .Nothing could 
be more perfect in its way than the disposition of this 
great quantity of muskets. It produces the effeot on 
the mind whioh perfect order aud great numbers com¬ 
bined naturally excite. I might perhaps give you a 
Sermon on this text; but I forbear trespassing on the 
Editorial province. I will only say that it was odd to 
think that the only cause in which these peacemakers 
were at all likely ever to open their mouths was that 
of extending the American Shambles for Human Flesh, 

• new territories. The prospect from the roof of I 
Armory is a singularly fine one. The outline of | 
hills embracing the valley of the Connecticut, the 
winding through it, the town at your feet, the 
villages and spires in the distance, the tufted trees and 
scattered farmB, made up as fine a picture as one often 
sees. I think it equal to that from the top of Mount 
Holyoke. Though there was a view 1 on the side of that 
hill which I saw last year, in company with Mr. Phil¬ 
lips, which, though different in character, was perhaps 
■eijual to either in interest. I also visited the work¬ 
shops and saw the whole process of making the stocks 
and finishing off the barrels and locks. It was very 
curious to see the machinery doing its work like a live 
creature, and saving the labour of hundreds of 
It really seemed as if a man might be killed at i 
expense of pains and ingenuity. The grounds are kept 
a manner which shows that our Uncle Samuel can 
things handsomely when he has a mind to. There 
■8 also some sort of Inquiry going on before a Com¬ 
mission ; which I went in to look at, for the purpose of 
[seeing its President, the Hon. Andrew Stevenson, of 
Virginia, with whom O’Connell refused to shake hands, 
when Minister to St. James’s, as a Slaveholder, aud 
who challenged the Liberator to mortal combat, for 
- some other disrespect to our Supreme Institu- 
I left Springfield after dinner (and a very good 
t me tell you), at the Massasoit House, and ar¬ 
rived at home safely, with my mind much enlarged by 
foreign travel. 

The political parties are beginning to deploy 
for the ensuing campaign. The Free Soilers i 
first to take the field, at Fitchburg, last Thursday. You 
have seen, of course, that they nominated the Hon. 
Henry Wilson for Governor and the Hon. Amasa 
Walker for Lt. Governor. This arrangement has been 
pretty well understood for the last year. Indeed,, 
everybody supposed that he would be the candidate, 
last year, but, some how or another, the friends of the 
Hon. Horaee Mann cut in and nominated him. This 
year, however, he had almost gin unanimous vote, and 
the chances are very good that he may be elected by 
a Coalition Legislature. I have, however, this to 
allege against this candidate. Not' very long since, 
General Wilson (for he is a General, or has been) la¬ 
boured for the conversion of your Corresponding Edi¬ 
tor to Free Soil. He urged that eminent person to 
leave his present untenable and impracticable posi tion 
j to a party where he coufcl do something. 

He evidently made an impression on the mind of your 
distinguished coadjutor, who said to him, “ Well, Ge¬ 
neral Wilson, I’ll tell you what, every man has his 
price and I have mine. And mine is, that you get me 
the Nomination for Governor at the next Free Soil Con¬ 
vention.” And yet you see the result. Another instance 
added to thp catalogue of the triumphs of a selfish Am¬ 
bition over the highest interests of the country and 
mankind! The events of the day of the Convention 
agreeably diversified by the entirely unexpected 
arrival of the Hon, Horace Mann on_his way Westward 
Ho. This singular coincidence certainly deserves to 
be ranked alongside of that of the simultaneous death 
of Adams and Jefferson on the 4th of July, 1826— 
which caused everybody on ’Change in Boston (a bet 
was settled by it) to exclaim “ what a wonderful coin¬ 
cidence !” except one, who said, “what a wonderful 
eoibsydence ! ” Still, he could not pass through 
noticed, and lie was met, by the Convention at 

Reception and made a Speech. But then he was 
warded for it, for the Convention, not content with 
having nominated a Governor for Massachusetts, 

liberal manner nominated him for Governor 
of Ohio ! After which, like Sanoho when he departed 
for the Island of Barataria, “he was attended by a 
great concourse of friends as he went to take posses- 
of his government.” Certainly, in view of Mr. 
Mann’s political history, the Free Soilers can never be 
obnoxious to the charge of infidelity alleged against 
the Garrlsonians. There can be no doubt that they 
■e “ sad good Christians in the heart.” 

The poor Whigs are quite t® seek for a candidate. 

Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Choate, Mr. Winthrop, and other 
notabilities, shrink from the distinction. This 
buted, by the enemy, to a foreboding that the triumph 
of the Coalition is oertain. But this can hardly 
For, inasmuch as no candidate was ever known who 
wished to be elected, certainly this is the very concate¬ 
nation of circumstances a disinterested patriot would 
covet for a Nomination, The plaguy Maine Law, more¬ 
over, is a bothering element in the canvass. The Hunker 
Democrats are earnest that the purity of their immacu¬ 
late party should be kept clear from any spot or blem¬ 
ish of Abolitionism. I noticed an indignant article 
the Post, this morning, to that effect. But whether 
the exhortations of a man enjoying about the best office 
in Massachusetts (the Naval Office) will be listened 
by the crowd of hungry dogs, who are not too scornful 
to eat dirty puddings—even if tainted by “ Free dirt’ 

—remains to be seen. The loyalty of the Post is safe 
enough. For, as Cobbett used to say, “ there’s he 
making a fellow with a full belly a rebel.” But it if 
opinion of the empty ones that will settle the ques- 
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of a little 
making $6 
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-Rum in Cincinnati —The Louisville Couriet 

mentions among the Sunday sports of Cincinnati, the 
“Five wives whipped by drunken hus- 


conduct in the streets: several robberies and 
finite number of pockets picked.” 

- The birth of a son to Otto and JenDy Gold¬ 
schmidt, at Dresden, August 6th, is announced. The 
mother’s song now undoubtedly is “Sweet Home;” 
and who would not like to hear her sing it ? Think too 
what lullabies that baby gets for nothing! If-he 
*"”“’** *“'**■* quiet child and easily soothed—he cannot 
nr for music and mu’st be cross indeed!— 
Christian Register, 

n -Poetry by a Coloured Man.— The Detroit 

Democrat very favourably reviews a new work en 
tied America, and other Poems, by J. M. Whitfield, „ 
young coloured man of that city, giving copious extracts 
from the same. These indicate a high order of talent, 
and show that the writer possesses alike a glowing 
imagination, good taste, and an accurately critical ear. 

-Father Mathew’s wonderful reform in Ireland 

seems to need doing over again. The London Specta¬ 
tor states that in 1838, 12,206,342 gallons of whiskey 
were consumed in that country, which decreased to 
5,290,650 gallons in 1842. This was with a population 
of 8,175,000 souls. But now, with a population of 
6,615,794 only, no less than 8,208,266 galk 

-Defection from Ge 

Journal of Commerce (Dem.) —= „„„ „ &a , ua v o 
Pierce, anil the administration. It says : “ The „„ 
tional feeling of the country has arrived at the solemn 
judgment that the President has come short of the 
duties which a great position imposed, and of the high 
distinction which its performance would unquestionably 

Tbe Hudson River Railroad Company have 
placed on their road “ saloon cars,» intended for the 
" families and parties of friends. They are divided 


following. „.,. w 

bands; grand regatta on the river between boatfhen ; I speotable maZ,' who Zanies" a 'rXr^rfVh’ if re ‘ 
eighteen men and three women arrested for disorderly j gested that the sounds nrnnwviJl h , 0 “ 3e ’ 1 su g' 


„ r T ® Te ‘V en min “ tes at least half-a- 
dozen times. Annoyed by it, he searched the house 
y dlS0OTer the cause > but without success, 
ftere were tenor twelve other persons in the room, all 
ot whom heard the sounds, and all were utterly at 
loss to account for them. Mr. Litchfield, a verv r 
speotable man. who J 


S U MM A R V. 

Liberality.— Mr. Tufts, of Medford, who gave the 
te for the Universalist College on Walnut Hill, has 
made his w^l, giving two hundred thousand dollars to 
the Colleger 

- Ex-Senator Hannegan. —Ex-Senator Hanne- 

gan is said to be now an active supporter of Temperance 
reform in Indiana. 

Mathew Hale Smith has recovered his health, 
and thinks of resuming the ministerial office. He m 
professes great regard for the Baptist denomination. 

- Methodist Female College. —The Metho¬ 
dists of Maine are taking measures to raise $25,000, 
for the establishment of a Female Collegiate Institute. 

-Ladies’ Paper.— A weekly newspaper to be 

called “ The Ladies’Paper ” is shortly to be estab¬ 
lished in New York. It is to be printed by women. 

The Next World’s Peace Congress.— The 
great Peace Congress, at Edinburgh, is now fixed for 
the 12th and 13th of October, and a very large a' 

' ll 'is expected from the old and the new world. 

-High Rock Cottage, in Lynn, owned by the late 
Jesse Hutchinson (of the Hutchinson Family), was sold 
. a few days since, for $6,700, to Mr. Andrew 
Hutchinson. 

—The Franklin Institute, of Philadelphia, adver- 
that it will hold an exhibition of American Manu¬ 
factures, in that city, from the 18th to the 29th of 
October next, in the great halls of the Museum Build¬ 
ings. 

—Shakspeare. —Mr. W. E. Burton is preparing 
illustrated edition of Shakspeare’s works, which 
will cost at least one hundred thousand dollars ! The 
illustrations, it is said, are to be superior to anything 
of the kind ever witnessed on this side of the Atlantic. 

-The Eastern Argus is responsible for this .- 

“ Slander.— An exchange paper says of the election 
Maine: ‘ The aggregate vote is very tight through- 
it the State.’ We ask leave to correct. The vote was 
very loose —the Maine Liquor Law would prevent its 
‘ getting tight.’” 

—Baby without a Centre.— At the recent Con¬ 
vention of the members of the American Bible Union, 
of the speakers gave his, peroration in this style, 

: “ Some have sneered at this Society as at a little 
baby, but I can tell them that the little baby has grown 
and grown, and grown, until his circumstance is 
everywhere, and his centre is nowhere.” 

- Sale of a White Man. —Charles Denoyer, an 

white man, convicted of vagrancy, at Ca- 


aifferent apartments, six feet by eight', each apart' 
t turnished with a sofa, ebairs and a centre table, 
and capable of containing eight or nine passengers. 
These apartments are carpeted, and handsomely 
adorned. A waiting maid is in attendance, who will 
furnish refreshments. 

-Double Track. -The directors of the New 

York Central Railroad have made arrangements for 
laying a double track from Syracuse to Buffalo, and 
are determined to make tbe whole road from the Hud¬ 
son River to Lake Erie (828 miles), a completely ap¬ 
pointed double track, in all its arrangements and ac¬ 
comodations inferior to none op this side of the Atlantic. 
They have ordered 27 additional locomotives, 50 first 
class passenger oars, and 400 freight cars 

- Oberlin College. —The Twentieth Annual 

Commencement at Oberlin took place on Tuesday and 
Wednesday of last week. There have been over 1,000 
pupils in the institution during the year. One of the 
female students was a coloured girl, Frances A. Wil¬ 
liams, of Cincinnati. Her essay is said to have ranked 
among the best. The whole number of gentlemen in 
the College during the year 1852-53, was 661, whole 
number of ladies 459. 

- The True Cause.— The New York Medical-Ga¬ 
zette has an article intended to disabuse the public of the 
impression that the recent large mortality in this city 
the result of the hot weather alone—arguing that 
true cause of death was a paralysis of the stomach, 
rather than “ congestion of the braiD,” induced by the 
use of stimulating liquors. The editor says “We re¬ 
cord it as a witness and not as a disputant, that we 
no ease of serious or dangerous character, in 
patient had not been indulging in intoxica¬ 
ting drinks, while heated in an atmosphere ranging 
above 90 deg. in the shade.” 

— Kossuth’s Sisters.— Three sisters of Kossuth 
living in New York. One is at the head of a board¬ 
ing-house at No. 1 Irving Place, aud the others, who 
have rCoently arrived in this country, are at 761 and 
762 Broadway, near Ninth street, where they intended 
opening a lace and silk store, about the let of Septem¬ 
ber. Five years ago they were wealthy themselves. 
But because they were sisters and wives; their property 
is sold and they imprisoned. They are not - - - 1 — 
absolute poverty. It is not yet a year s 
mother died at Brussels And one of them is within 
that short period a widow. 

-Who Catches Slaves at the S 

Southerner,” in the National Era, says: “No man 
in a slave State.—be he ever so low in society—if he 
has the leaBt claim to decency, will aid in arresting s 
runaway slave. This is well understood by Southern¬ 
ers ; and a man would degrade himself in the eyes oi 
any Southern community vilio would do so. A low 
officer is always hired to do such duty.” 

A low officer, like the Marshal of the Eastern Dis¬ 
trict of Pennsylvania, whom slaveholders could hire in 
a free State, to restore their slaves to them, is about 
the sort of cattle they would like The Maryland 
newspapers are just now puffing Marshal Wyukoop foi 
.Ms foresight in driving with the coloured nj«u Fishei 
cT^Sep 1 * pllvate oamtia K»» to a place of safety .—Del 

K , 0B1 ”- RY ’ , BlJT Bolder Acknowledge¬ 
ment — Hie dwelling houseafLJLohn P. Jew< 
well-known publisher, Harrison Avenue. Host 
broken into on Sunday, the 4tli inst., while the family 
were absent from the city, thoroughly ransacked, and 
robbed of silver plate, jewlry, clothing, and other 
articles, amounting in all to about $500. The thief 
aft behind the following letter: 

To the Land Lord, Present, Sept. 4tb, ’53. 

“Dear Sir: 1 have been by poverty compelled to rob 
our house. I can truly say against my ‘ conscience.’ 
have honesty, but poverty knows no bounds. 

“ I shall repay you two fold in a few months. 

“ Yours truly, 1 Poverty.’ ” 

-Distressing Occurrences in Indian a.— One 

ight last, week a fire ocourred about fifteen miles from 
Lawrenceburg, Dearborn county, by which the house 
ot Mr. Kissel was burned, and, shooking to relate, a 
little grand-daughter, seven years old, sleeping iu the 
second story, was consumed in the flames. All that 
maiued, a few bones, were gathered up the the n 
day and buried. Mr. Kissel was so overwhelmed w 
grief at the loss of the little girl that he could not, find 
heart to forward tbe sad intelligence to the child’! 
mother (who was his own daughter) living in Cincin 
nati, until another casualty made the blow a doubly 
heavy one to her. A few days after the fire the old 
gentleman, Kissel, went down into the well, belonging 
to the house, to repair or clean it. The air being in 
pure he was afflicted by the damps, and drawn up 
corpse .^—New Albany, Ind. Ledger, Aug. 


gested that the sounds proceeded from a certain closed 
It was opened, and they were more distinct. On a shelf 
laid the post-horn of the deceased. It was removed 
by request, the sounds ceased, and have not since been 
heard We know Mr. EUs personally as a gentleman 
of intelligence and strictest integrity. He says all 
who were there will testify to the same facts. Here is 
a . n rfeem for tlie marvellous, and which has caused 
little excitement in Medford.— Boston Chronicle 
~- t ' I : OGG ' N( '. - Fog y i3m >n this country opposed 
rigidly the abolition ot corporeal punishment in the 
Navy. In the English Army, seven years ago, a man 
m the regiment of Colonel White died of the effects of 
the martinet lashings he received ; aud thereupon the 
leading London journals undertook to awaken public 
attention to a reiorm. This reform was carried through, 
and let ns look at the result of seven years’ no flogging 
m the Army or the flogging so cut down as to have 
little or no affinity with the old system. 

The English Army has 132 corps of cavalry and in- 
fantry. In 1847, there were 97 of these regiments 
which could number no case of corporeal punishment: 
irom 12 regiments no returns were made; and in the 
remaining 23, throughout the year 42 soldiers were 
flogged. In 1848, 94 men were punished, but 83 regi¬ 
ments made no report of punishment. The next year 
flogging fell to 63. In 1850, 58 men were flogged 
in other words, out of an army of 110,000 men, less 
than one in a thousand were punished. As 104 regi¬ 
ments can dispense with corporeal punishment out of 
132, the reform can reach the remaining 28, and the 
abolition be complete. Such seems the impending state 
of humanities in England. The bare mention of such 
changes was received with horror by the fogies of the 
army, but look at the result! It is a study for this 
side of the water.— Tribune. 


Died, in Milford, Mass., Sept. 12, Mr. David 
Stearns Godfrey , aged 42. Mr. G. was of the old firm of 
Godfrey & Mayhew, doing business extensively iu Milford 
aud Boston. 

At the time of Ms death, he was President of the Savings 
Bank at Milford, and bad been since its institution. Perhaps 
no man among us enjoyed more largely the love and confi¬ 
dence of his fellow-citizens here, and of his numerous friends 
and acquaintances elsewhere, than the deceased. He was 
particularly esteemed for his invariable kindness and great 
liberality to the poor, the unfortunate. In him the wretched 
slave had an old, stanch, firm friend, who had been doing, 
for years, all in his power, with his tongue, his pen, hia 
purse, and especially his vote, that every yoke might be 
broken and the oppressed go free. After suffering much 
from a diseased arm, he, several months Since, underwent 
amputation. This gave him only temporary respite. The 
disease soon concentrated itaelfnpon the stump. After many 
weeks of excruciating pain, he at last sunk gradually down, 
and death, long desired and prayed for by him came to his 
relief. The people of Milford feel that they have lost one of 
their most prominent citizens, and many of us a most valua¬ 
ble personal friend.— Liberator. 


e latter city, on the 9th insl 
HI TT s subsequently r 


rondolet, near St Loui 
•house door, in th 
for the sum of ten cen 
deemed by the spectators, on the condition that he 
should leave the State immediately. 

—Book Peddling —The Cincinnati Commercial 
says that during the last six years, twelve book venders 
have sold at the city wharf, in that city, books of the 

value of $127,350, oa which they have realized a profit, 


-The Richmond Examiner admits “ the melan- 

choly decline ot Virginia,” but refuses to see, i 
extensive emigration of people from the State, a 
of anxiety and regret. ' In fact, emigration is a good 
thing, and the flight of inhabitants a blessing to a 
country; the only healthy tendency of an agricultural 
region is toward large estates and sparse population 
(what a pity Virginia should have more than one owner 
and inhabitant) ! those who migrate leave a freer field 
to the energy and industry of those left behind; in¬ 
dustrial enterprise and manufactures should not be 
much desired by the South ; and it is wholesome for a 
State to grow slowly, and have its maturity retarded 
(What a bad country the United States must be to 
come to)! 

ThiB is the sort of nourishment foddered out to the 
Democracy of Virginia by their ablest writers. If 
such nonsense finds a market there, however, it’s no 
business of ours.— Tribune. 

- Tweedledum and Tweedle Dee. —The Even¬ 
ing Post, whioh brazenly asserted that the Compro¬ 
mise and Fugitive Slave Law were not really endorsed 
by the Pierce Baltimore Convention, now oontrives to 
crawl through so small a hole as this : 

“ The Syracuse Resolutions. —We copy below the 
resolutions passed by the two divisions ot the Demo¬ 
cratic party, at the Coaventions held: in Syracuse We 
have been careful to designate each series by the names 
of the party to whioh they belong, in order to enable 
the reader to discover the difference. It will be seen, 
however, that those of the Unionists are vastly supe¬ 
rior in one respect to the other set—they give iu their 
adherence, in general terms, to a fugitive slave law, 
rather than to the fugitive law.” 

Ah, neighbour ! this is unworthy even of you! Just 
kick all these rotten Platforms over, and speak 
really think!— Tribune. 

-High Life at Newport.—A correspondent of 

the Times, writing from Newport, Sep,t. 7th, says : 

“ It appears that a certain Mr. Morgan, who h-„ 
been sojourning at the Touro Street House, has (under 
what oireumstances of provocation, we are not enabled 
to say, but it matters little, for nothing could justify 
the_ act), inflicted personal chastisement upon his 
amiable and defenceless wife, who is a daughter of 
Dudley Selden, Esq , of New York Her cries, as we 
are told, alarmed the inmates of the hotel, who forth¬ 
with hastened to her rescue. A high-minded aud hon¬ 
ourable gentleman, Mr. Isaac Hone, whose heart is 
ever open to the plea of unprotected distress, then 
came forward to her relief, and having obtained a writ 
of habeas corpus, proceeded with the sheriff to carry 
out the same. 

The lady is now with her servant and three ohildren 
at the Bellevue. The case came up before the judges 
at the court-house in this place yesterday, and will be 
resumed some time during the ensuing week. In the 
meantime, the judge has appointed a guardian for the 
lady, in the person of Rev. Mr. Dumont, of this place 
—a gentleman in every respect fitted to do credit to 
the trust imposed upon him. The counsel for the de¬ 
defendant are Henry T. Cranston Sf Son; Messrs 
Sheffield, Perry, and Turner being retained for the 
plaintiff. 

- An Item for the Marvellous. —The following 

remarkable statements were made to us by Mr. Robert 
L. Ells, of Medford, deacon of the first Baptist church, 
and a very excellent man. On Wednesday evening 
it, a Mr. Edwards, a member of a band, died suddenly 
his residence on Ship street. Mr. Ells kindly called 
upon the afflioted family to tender his services to per¬ 
form those offices required at such a time. He had 
been in the house but a few moments when he heard 
the notes of a post-horn coming seemingly from an 
apartmeat ia the house; the sounds were repeated at j 


JERRY RESCUE CELEBRATION. 

At Syracuse, October 1, 1853 —Second Anniversary. 

The Second Anniversary of the Rescue of the man 
Jerry, from the hands of Kidnappers, at Syracuse, on the 
first day of October, 1831, will be duly celebrated iu this 
city, on Saturday, the first day of October next. 

The invitation is to all lovers of justice and kindness 
throughput the land. That Rescue was the most signal and 
imphatic vindication of the absolute supremacy of law tbat 
las ever occurred in America. Its beneficent influence, in 
awakening kind and genial sympathy in man for his fellow- 
enduring wrong unutterable, is beyond human compu¬ 
tation. It is a bright star of hope to the oppressed iu all the 
nations of the earth. It is the key-note, to the Song of Uni¬ 
versal Freedom. It is an exemplification—worthy of imita¬ 
tion on every spot on this broad earth—of the glorious 
American doctrine, that “Resistance to Tyrants is obedience 
to Cod.” 

W. L. ©RANDAL, 

Thomas W. White, 

Josefh Savage, 

J.ydia Savage, 

Syracuse, August 15, 1853. 


J. W. Louden, 
James Fuller, 
Eliza Kii.kins, 

Committee. 


Fourteenth Thousand now Ready. 

CnifiDf Ijfiirs a 3iaue!! 

“Truth Stranger than Fiction.” 


a singular coincidence, that Solomon Northnp w 
o a plantation in the Red River country—that sai 
region where the scene of Uncle Tom’s captivity was lain 
and his account of this plantation, and the mode of life th 
>me incidents,which he describes form a s' ” ' 
t histo ry.— Mrs. Stow e, in her “ Key,” p 


m a striking parallel 


rescued from a Cotton Plant 

List ot Illustrations. 

Portrait of Solomon in his Plantation Suit 
Scene in a Slave Pen at Washington. 

Separation of Eliza and her Last Child. 

Chapin rescues Solomon from Hanning. 

The Staking-out and Flogging of the girl Patsev. 

Scene in the Cotton Field. 

Arrival Home, and first Meeting with his Wife and 
Children. 

le handsome 12 mo. volume, 350 / 


pages, - - - $1,00 
read what the reviewers say. 

The narrative will be read with interest by every one who 
can sympathize with a human being struggling for freedom. 

The volume cannot fail to gain a wide circulation. It will 
3 read extensively both at the North and South. No one 
in contemplate the scenes, whieh are here so naturally set 
. jrth. without a new conviction of the hideousness of the in¬ 
stitutions from which the subject of the narrative has hannilv 
caped.— N. Y. Tribune. 3 

What a tale it tells,; what inexpressible reproofs against 
Slavery ; what occasion for shame and tears on the part of 
ail. We think the story as affecting as any tale of sorrow 
oould be. We believe its perusal will not only excite an ab- 
irbing interest, bnt minister powerfully to the sound, intelli- 
mt^Anti-Siavel-y sentiment of the country,— AT. Y. Evan - 

Next to ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ the extraordinary Narrative 
of Solomon Northup, is the most remarkable book that was 

. issued from the American Press. Indeed it is even a 

extraordinary work than that, because it is only a sim¬ 
ple unvarnished tale of the experience of an American free¬ 
man of the “ blessmgs ” of Slavery, while Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle 
Tom is only an ingenious and powerful wrought novel, in¬ 
tended to illustrate what Solomon saw and experienced, 

irn Slavery in its various phases_ Detroit Ttib .. 

well told and bears internal evidence of being a dear 
statement of facts. There is no attempt at display, bat the 
events are so graphically portrayed, that the interest in the 
sal is deep and unabated to the last. Some of the scenes 

-a fearful and exciting power in their delineation. The 

sunshine, of kind treatment sheds a lew broad beams athwart 
the dark canvass of twelve years of bondage ; but in tbe main 
the darker cruelty and wickedness of oppression is still more 
revolting by the contrast— Cayuga Chief. 

We hope it will be universally read. If we do not sadly 
t, it will prove of vast service in the great cause of Free- 
>m. If there are those who can peruse it unmoved we pity 
. ,em. That it will create as great a sensation, and be re¬ 
garded equally as interesting as ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ is not 
a question for argument. In our opinion it will lead that 
wonderful work in the popular opinion, and in the aggregate 
of sales.— Buff. Express. 

This is one of the most exciting narratives, full of thrilling 
incidents artlessly told, with all the marks of truth. Such a 
tale is more powerful than any fiction which can be conceived 
and elaborated. There are no depicted scenes in Uncle Tom 
ore tragic, horrible, and pathetic, than the incidents com- 
wraed in the twelve years of this man’s life In Slavery.— Cin. 

He who with an unbiassed mind sits down to the perusal oi 
this book, will arise perfectly satisfied that American Slave¬ 
ry is a hell of torments yet untold, and feel like devoting the 
ehergies of his life to its extirpation from the face of God's 
beautiful earth.— Eve. Citron. 

e of the most effective books against Slavery that 
written. ‘ Archy Moore ’ and ‘ Uncle Tom ’ are 
discredited by many as: ‘ romances ; ’ hut how the apologists 
the institution can dispose of Northup we are curious to 
see —Syracuse Jour. 

It is a strange history, its truth is far stronger than fiction. 
Think of it! For thirty years a man, with all a man’s hopes, 
fears and aspirations—with a wife and children to call him by 
the endearing names of husband and father—with a home, 
humble it may be, but still a home, beneath the shelter of 
whose roof none had a right to molest or make him afraid— 
then for twelve years a thing, a chattel personal, classed 
with mules and horses and treated with less consideration 
than they, torn from his home and family, aud the free labour 
by which he earned their bread, and driven to unremitting, 
unrequited toil in a cotton field, under a burning southern 
sun, by the lash ot an inhuman master. Oh I it is horrib.e. 
It chills the blood to think that such are.—Fred. Douglas 's 

It comes hefore us with highly respectable vouchers, and is 
a plain and simple statement of what happened to the author 
while in bondage to southern masters. While we concede to 
;he South all the privileges in respect to Slavery which are 
guaranteed to them by the constitution we are free to speak 


of its evils ; and 
meat of sla< 

be saiiF.t 


-i. Adv, 


, particular instances of inhaman tr.__ 
ue to our notice we shall remark upon them 
is a well told story, full of interest, and may 
reality of ‘ life among the lowly.’—Buff 


i read by ail t 


Let it .. 

Slavery is, . _ 

who think that although 

cally a bad thing, “ : - 

read by all th¬ 
ready to gi— ‘ 


Christian si 


se M. C.’s 


ise good easy souls, who think 
food thing. Let it be read by all 
avery is politically and eeonomi- 
ery bad for the slaves. Let it be 
nd supporters who are always 
.» aid of Slavery and the slave 
th all the kidnapping inseparable from it. Let k be 
i, by our southern friends, who pity with so much 
t sensibility, the wretched condition of the free ne¬ 
groes at the North, aud rejoice at the enviable condition of 
their own slaves.—AT. Y. Independent. 
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jt&mll mms fiprtatcnt 


SPIRITUAL COMMUNICATIONS AND THE 
INQUISITION. 


ENGLISH ATHEISM. 


le from little eggs, like flowers co 


It would be an almost endless work to trace even 
the grossest superstitions of this class to their true 
origin, in the popish legends of hermitages, convents, 
churches,, shrines, &o., or the deliberate forgery of 
bishops, priests, monks and Jesuits (see Acta Sanc¬ 
torum, in 50 vols. folio), or to the more ancient 
pagan traditions from which some of them, doubtless 
were derived (see St. Patrick's Purgatory ), It is 
quite as much as can be accomplished in a column 
of a newspaper to present a brief sketch of the pro¬ 
ceedings of one branch of the European Inquisition 
with sorcerers, witches and magicians. The whole 
subject is worthy of more attention than it has re¬ 
ceived, as a just view of the history of this melan¬ 
choly fact would lead the mind to some very sound 
and important conclusions of a practical as well as 
Of a doctrinal nature. 

This train of thought has been often suggested by 
the sight of Slovento's History of the Spanish Inqui¬ 
sition, to a chapter of which the reader is referred 
for numerous details which, even in some of the 
abridgments of that work, oecupy a large space, 
although the author originally professed to give only 
a brief history of that branch of his subject. The 
proceeding of the “Holy Office” in cases of pretended 
magic and sorcery, he says, are marked by circum¬ 
stances incredible at the present day, particularly 
of those “ broiled” by the inquisitors in Spain at 
different periods, and chiefly in the beginning of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. “Those 
procedures will give a just idea of the superstitious 
ignorance of the inquisitors, and show how greatly 
those monks retarded civilization, and condensed 
the shades which enveloped entire populations, by 
condemning, as convicted of sorcery and magic, im¬ 
beciles and fools, whom it would have been far more 
humane to have enlightened; and hypocrites and 
jugglers, who ought to have heen unmaBked, 
cover them with shame.” 

In 1507, the Inquisition of Calahoova burned 
more than thirty women as sorcerers and magicians. 
They belonged to a very numerous “ sect,” who re¬ 
cognised the devil as their master and patron, and 
paid him a portentious kind of worship. Twenty 
years after, it was discovered that a great number 
of persons in Navarre were engaged in the practice 
of sorcerers under the name of Jurguinas. Two 
girls belonging to the sect denounced their asso¬ 
ciates, and they were sent with fifty horsemen to 
different villages, which they indicated, to point 
them out for arrest. The girls professed to k""*" 1 
them by some mark in the left eye, and they 
fessed their guilt in prison, and (probably under 
promises, threats or torture) pleaded guilty to vari¬ 
ous charges, among which was that of flying through 
the air by the power of a certain ointment. They 
held periodical assemblies in distant places, yet at¬ 
tended mass, though the host always appeared to 
them black. 

One of the older women was promised her liberty 
if she could make her escape by supernatural means, 
and a commissioner ascended a tower with her to 
make an experiment in the presence of a crovyd. 
She applied the ointment and called in a loud voice 
to the spirit: “Are you there 1 ” when the spectators 
heard a voice in tho air reply: “Yes, here lam!” 
The old women then “ crept down the side of the 
tower headforemost with her hands and feet, like a 
lizard,” and when half-way to the ground “ flew off 
and disappeared near the horizon.” A large reward 
was offered for her, and some shepherds brought her 
back two days after, having found her in tho fields 
three leagues distant, where she said her master 
had left her. More than one hundred and fifty 
women were sentenced on this evidence and received 
two hundred lashes each and a long imprisonment- 
Several sorcerers of Arragon were condemned 
merely on the testimony of persons who bad heard 
tales told of their operations, but had never — 
them. As they declared their innocenoe, they 
committed to the flames as obstinate servants of the 
devil. 

The curate of the village of Bargota, in the dio¬ 
cese of Calahoova, was condemned by the inquisi¬ 
tors of Loprono, who, among other crimes, convicted 
him of making long and rapid journeys through the 
air, so that he was present at the famous battles of 
Ferdinand V in Italy, and several of those of Charles 
V., from which he brought correct reports within a 
few hours, to the plaoe of his residence. He was 
proved in one case to have save saved the life of the 
Pope (probably Alexander VI.), by deceiving his 

familiar Spirit or devil. The ease appear ’. 

been one quite as creditable to his llnlioli 

’¥evenge r for enmin^una^rai^ 
dalous conduct towards his wife. The demon had 
told the curate that the Pope was to die, and for 
what reason, and consented to carry him to the 
capital of the Christian world, as he had requested, 
under pretence that he wished to witness the fune¬ 
ral, and bring home the news by his aerial telegraph. 
On reaching Rome, he gave his companion the slip, 
went alone to the Holy Father, informed him of his 
danger, saved his life, confessed his sins and obtained 
an absolution, which was respected by the Spanish 
inquisitors when, after his return home, they pro¬ 
posed to “ haul him over the coals." 

But even this case of the curate of Bargota was 
eclipsed by that of Doctor Eugenio Torralba, who is 
mentioned by Cervantes in the second part of Don 
Quixote, He was educated at Rome, but heretical 
in some of his notions; and formed an intimacy with 
a Dominican monk called Brother Peter, who intro¬ 
duced him to his familiar spirit, one of the best and 
most orthodox demons ever known to the Inquisition, 
and by name Zequiel. That original demon, instead 
of exacting from his devotees a compact signed with 
blood, &c., in the usual way, held written obligations 
in abhorrence, and left his friends at liberty, exoept 
that no questions must be asked. Zequiel presented 
himself in a flesh-ooloured coat and black surtout, 
and said to the doctor : “ 1 will be with you all your 
life, and go with you wherever you go.” He then 
accompanied him on different journeys in the form 
of a traveller or of a hermit; very obligingly be¬ 
ginning with a visit to the moon , showing him all its 
“ quarters,” He attended .him for years in Rome 
and in Spain, and prophesied to him some great 
events which came duly to pass. In 1513, to please 
the Doctor, who wished to see his friend Thomas de 
Becara, who was in Venice, he brought the latter 
from that city, and carried him back again, in so 
short a time that he was not missed. On the 5th of 
. May, 1515, Zequiel having informed the Doctor that 
Rome was about to be captured by the emperor’s 
troops, and thus excited a desire in him to witness 
the scene, he then transported him through the air, 
and arrived in an hour from Valladolid, although 
they stopped several times on the way. He walked 
about Rome, witnessed the sack of tiro city and re¬ 
turned in an hour and a half. 

All this, like what precedes and follows, was fully 
proved to the satisfaction of the inquisitors, who, as 
an English judge recently declared in the case of 
Achilli versus Newman, are “learned and pious 
men,” and worthy of all credit. As Matthews used 
to say, “ It is all true—what’ll you lay it’s a lie 1 ” 
Torralba published what he had seen, and this 
brought the inquisitors upon him, who, wishing to 
ascertain whether the spirit was a good or a bad 
one, whether the medium had a compact with him 
or not, for the mere love of truth, no doubt, agreed 
to put him to the torture, but not so severely as to 
kill him : (or, being advanced in life, they thought 
he might die from such doses of their holy medicinOs 
as they administered to others. Torralba now be- 
gau to change his opinion of the spirit, seeing him¬ 
self in the hands of the tender-hearted inquisitors, 
and said that he began to suspect that he was a bad 
demon, for a good angel would never have brought 
him there. 

Poor Torralba, instead df delivering lectures_ 

Metropolitan Hall, as he certainly would have done 
if he had lived in our day, was long imprisoned, and 
appeared at the autos de/e in a sanbenito, whenever 
the chief inquisitors pleased so to order him. VV 
may ask “ the chief inquisitor of the United States 
to tell us hew much more of a republic we should 
have if the old system were established in America. 

'I he records ol the Spanish Inquisition were usually 
very minute ; and after the most extravagant state¬ 
ments by witnesses in some of the oases above.men¬ 
tioned, we find added such sentences as this : “ The 
Holy Offico admitted all these things as true, and 
condemed Maria de Zuzaya to relaxation, although 
she seemed penitent; she was strangled, and burnt 
after death.” 

The Inquisition was abolished in Spain by the 
French in 1809; and many writers since have spoken 
iff it as no longer existing. Borrowe, however, in 
bis “Bible in Spain,” gives quite a contradictory 
account received from an old inquisitor; and the 
opening of the Central Inquisition in Rome by the 
republicans in 1849, exposed an immense amount of 
correspondence with all countries, even transatlantic 
republics, from all sorts of men employed as secret 
agents, spies and dependents of the Inquisition.—x. 
—From T he ( N. F.) Independent. 


It is startling to find .that some of our princial 
men are so unconscious of the present state and ten¬ 
dencies of English thought on religious subjects, as 
(our correspondence columns have lately indicated. 

I While they start aside from an obscure phrase or an 
inadequate style of expression, with a displeasure as j 
grave as is consistent with liberal and kindly natures, ! 
and lament, with dirge-like solemnity, every ap¬ 
proach to abstract modes of thought, it seems never 
have happened to them to fall in with antagonists 
ire real and more formidable than shadows of lan¬ 
guage (which, if they veil truth at least veil false¬ 
hood also), namely, the clear, terrible, threatening 
shape of defined and resolute Atheism. One of our 
correspondents repudiates the notion that it is in any 
way Cur mission to deal with what be seems to think 
is only Continental unbelief, implying that it stands 
as little in our ordinary traek as the Mormonite 
miracles, or Mrs. Elizabeth Cottle’s “ Book of Life.” 
Another is too much woe-stricken at any symptoms 
of a “ strange language,” to feel the slightest alarm 
about the incursion of strange thoughts. 

Yet at both extremities of our social scale an ho¬ 
nest, unassuming, and avowed Atheism is unequi¬ 
vocally spreading with rapid, though, we trust, not 
sure and steady progress. It is not the licentious 
Atheism of the last century, the Atheism of French 
Encyclopaedists or English scoffers, but an Atheism 
of quiet manners and respectable life, that after 
sober thought finds no sufficient grounds for any 
kind of religious faith, and therefore just puts it 
aside, and devotes itself to the obvious duties of the 
present life. 

The most clear-sighted amongst English ohuroh- 
en—Mr. Maurice and Mr. Kingsley—have long 
been watching this attitude of thought amongst r 
Mower classes. The Independents have not only 
cognised, but attempted to confront it, by appointing 
a special missionary to cope with it. Are we to 
fortify our border-line only on the side which is 
turned towards orthodoxy—to warrant, indeed, our 
distinctive llnitarianism—hut admit that the de¬ 
fence of our theism is rather beside our purpose, only 
because conversaney with the intricate and subtle 
difficulties to which that deeper scepticism introduces 
us, is thought to injure the power for practical ap¬ 
plication, and lucid statement! “Preaching the 
Gospel,” we are surprised to find, does not involve 
sympathy with honest and heart-eating doubts con¬ 
cerning the fundamental principle of all faith, but 
only the clear biblical exposition of that which be¬ 
gins by assuming all that scepticism has any diffi¬ 
culty in granting. There is no doubt considerable 
simplicity gained by never touching the grounds of 
faith at all; it is easier to supply a set cut-and- 
dried form of Christianity, than to go out of it to 
Understand the belief or disbelief of others, and mark 
the point and the reasons of our own divergency. 
It is a simplicity, however, which no one but our¬ 
selves appreciate—and which, if gained at all, is 
gained at the expense of standing wholly outside the 
sphere ol popular want. 

More than twenty years ago, careful observers 
were beginning to be alarmed at the mass of scep¬ 
ticism spreading amongst the operative class in our 
manufacturing towns. That class, when they be¬ 
gin to think on a subject, like all hardy intellect, 
prefer to begin at tho beginning. They will not 
grant an assumption of any kind that they have not 
weighed and tested for themselves. And they-,were 
even then accustomed, as we find from a volume on 
the Philosophy of Atheism, lately published by Dr. 
Godwin, ot Bradford, to weigh the objections of 
Plume and Mirabaud against the general belief ot 
the religious world. The “ Systeme de la Nature ” 
was compared with Paley’s Natural Theology, and 
it was not found that either mere metaphysics or 
mere common sense were sufficient to overcome that 
wide-spread doubt. This scepticism has gone on 
spreading more and more widely in the same class, 
till of late it has found a kind ot organ in the “ Rea- 
soner,” and a champion in an able, self-educated, 
and, we believe, thoroughly honest, earnest man— 
Mr. G. J. Holyoake. A secularist party has arisen 
throughout the kingdom, maintaining not so much 
that there is no God, as that they can find no suffi¬ 
cient proof that there is; but in the manufacturing 
districts they include amongst their number, we be¬ 
lieve, the great majority of the artizans. They are 
not simply passive, but anxious assailants of religious 
belief; because they regard Christianity as an influ¬ 
ence in the world, averting men’s practical anxieties 
from this life—which alone lies within our reach— 
and postponing wholesome utilities to imaginary 
faith. They think that the arts and pleasure of life, 
and its secular knowledge would be far better at¬ 
tended to, if Christians did not waste t heir time and 
their power in thinking about immortality and 
dreaming of a God. 

Tw o recent volumes of this controversy are now 
store tie, as well as some hooks for children, care¬ 
fully weeded of all religious tone, that the minds of | 
young people may not be early prejudiced on behalf 
of faith. These people believe, that, however start¬ 
ling may be the origin of such a world without a 
mind, however wonderful the beauty of nature, and 
the character of man ; there is no less Wonder than 
there would be in the existence of a God who never 
speaks to his creatures now; who, beside the diffi¬ 
culty involved to us in the mere notion of self-exist- 
enoe, uses his Omnipotence only to veil Himself from 
our present view, and gives no token to His children 
that He is near them, even when they ask anxiously 
about Him, from one another, and shudder at their 
own desolation. This, to them, seems the most in 
credible of all incredibilities; so they take refuge ii 
the thought that, after all, the mighty power of Na¬ 
ture is not a conscious one, and could not make a 


Mother —Robins 
from little seeds. 

Alice —What makes the seeds ? 

Mother—It is hard to tell. Nobody 
Alice —Does nobody know ? 

Mother —Some people say they do, but I cannot tell. 


m try when 


Alice —Shall 

Mother—I do not think you will, but you 
yon grow up, if you like.” 

This may seem trivial enough, but it is not trivial 
i a system of prevailing thought. And if we are 
to neglect this school, it will soon he in a position to 


n tell everything. 




In conclusion, we must say that it is most unfair 
to represent our efforts to maintain Ethical philoso¬ 
phy as a constituent element in our College course, 
as in any way intended to depreciate the strictly 
theologioal branches of learning. They are already 
provided for. No “ leaders ” are required to reoom- 
mend Ecclesiastical history and Biblical Criticism to 
the Trustees of Manchester New College, and it 
would he absurd to spend time on recommending 
what no one ever thought of omitting. We speak 
exclusively of ethical culture, only because there is 
danger of its being otherwise exclusively neglected. 
We engage to withdraw all these one-sided claims 
on our readers’ attention as soon as there shall be 
no reason to fear that it is the one side which they 
are desirous to ignore. 

In the meantime we must say that we have little 
sympathy with that excessive dread of obscurity ‘ 
young men’s minds, which seems to affect so pain¬ 
fully some of our correspondents. No doubt lan¬ 
guage is the instrument of thought, and to make it 
dark is to’ injure its utility. But is there no greater 
danger than that of its being an imperfect instrument 
of thought ! May it not become the instrument of 
the absence of thought! For our own parts, 
not discouraged by finding that an inexper 
mind, in dealing with deep subjects, does not gain 
an easy and speedy mastery over the difficulties of 
expression. This is pot always true only of the 
young. Mr. Kell quotes with some emphasis the 
case of “ Saul of Tarsus,” as peculiarly illustrative 
of that simplicity of style which belongs to religious 
power. No doubt-, in questions of practical piety, 
Paul’s writings have all the simplicity as well as the 
fervour of a master-mind. But we doubt whether, 
if he were living now, and had addressed his epistle 
to the Galatians or the Romans, to Mr. Kell’s con¬ 
gregation at Southampton, that body would have 
been willing to admit the especial simplicity of his 
style. John’s Gospel certainly cannot he quoted as a 
model for religious teachers of the present day, with¬ 
out giving us a warrant for sounding spiritual depths 

*-extent far from conducive to easy understand- 

Will Mr. Murch consent to associate the name 
of the beloved disciple with those of Kant,* Carlyle, 
and Emerson ; not of course, similarity in their doc¬ 
trine or subject, in which those excellent men differ 
from each other as widely as they differ from John 
himself, but simply as affording a common pleasure 
to mystical minds ! The truth is, that every honest 
and simple mind desires to express itself with all the 
directnessjmd simplicity it ean command. But in 
touching great subjects, all men, more especially 
the young, are liable to be mastered by their theme, 
instead of mastering it. Yet we have more hope 
and more right to hope for good results from those 
Who do, at least, grapple themselves with truth, and 
even occasionally lose their footing in the struggle, 
than from those who, even in the appropriate day of I 
abstract thought, the years of opening life, remain 
— the level of universally received opinion, and ne- 
■ say anything that is unintelligible, because they 
: content to put forth what they have never made 
their own—tt> distribute truths, as they would dis¬ 
tribute tracts which have reached them from safe 
quarters, and which therefore they feel it their duty 
to endorse. It it quite certain that no one can reach 
the heart of the present scepticism, without entering 
‘ms of thought which will seem at first obscure, 
which may therefore impart an unpremeditated 
obscurity to all first attempts at utterance. ' 

( London ) Inquirer. 


even weak eyes may discern; that Loyalty, Dis- 
ciplesbip, all that was ever meant by Hero-worship, 
lives perennially in the human bosom, and waits, 
even in these dead days, only for ooeasions to unfold 
it, and Inspire all men with it, and again make the 
world alive! James Boswell we can regard as a 
practical witness, or real martyr, to this high ever¬ 
lasting truth. A wonderful martyr, if you will; and 
in a time which made such martrydom doubly won¬ 
derful : yet the time and its martyr perhaps suited 
each other. For a decrepit, death-sick Era, when 
Cant had first decisively opened her poison-breathing 
lips to proclaim that God-worship and Mammon- 
worship were one and the same, that Life was a Lie, 
and the Earth Beelzebub’s, which the Supreme 
Quack should inherit; and so all things were fallen 
into the yellow leaf, and fast hastening to noisome 
corruption: for such an Era, perhaps no better 
Prophet than a parti-coloured Zany-Prophet, con¬ 
cealing, from himself and others, his prophetic sig¬ 
nificance in such unexpected vestures—was de¬ 
served, or would have heen in place. A precious 
medicine lay hidden in floods of coarsest, most com¬ 
posite treacle : the world swallowed the treacle, for 
it suited the world’s palate; and now, after half a 


century, may the medieine also begin to show itself! 
James Boswell belonged, in his corruptible part, to 
the lowest classes of mankind: a foolish, inflated 


m 


to us, if it would; that our minds are hut the 


highest fruit and fairest bloom of an energy that 
then first became spiritual when it issued in the or¬ 
ganization of man, and ceases to be spiritual when 
that organization drops into decay. “ And so from 
“ hour to hour we ripe and ripe, and so from hour to 
“ hour we rot and rot, and thereby hangs a tale,” a 
tale which only man is privileged to tell, though its 
theme is a power which he cannot control. Now 
the remark to which we wish to draw attention 


have proceeded on merely historical or merely intel¬ 
lectual grounds. We have, before us, a controversy 
between Mr. Holyoake and a man apparently pious, 
earnest, and learned, the Rev. Mr. Townley, for¬ 
merly a missionary in India, conducted in a spirit so 
serious, friendly and thoughtful, that it is a model 
which the present flippant asBailant of this kind of 
unbelief, the Rev. Brewin Grant (who goes about 
everywhere “exposing’’ the Secularists), would do 
well to imitate. Yet it only failed in its desired pur¬ 
pose/all controversies do) but the reader feels that 
it failed, and that if Theism depends on the grounds 
there advanced, God’s existence would at best be an 
admissible hypothesis, not quite so probable perhaps 
as the Nebular theory. Mr. Townley never hints at 
the fact that man has a conscience, never touches 
the states of mind in which the existence of a moral 
jovernor of the universe is implied. And yet 
lelieve it is an indisputable fact that, in.the history 
of the world, a profound sense of moral obligation 
lias never been, associated with doubt of God’s rule. 
A deep sense of sin, a fine and inward conception of 
duty affecting every secret of the heart, and im¬ 
pressing thought and feeling as well as action with 
searching power, has never yet been combined with 
doubts of a spiritual world and an invisible Lord. 

It is so in this ease. Mr. Holyoake avows honestly 
enough a theory of purely external morality, esti¬ 
mated by utility of visible result. And it is surely 
not wonderful that it is so. There is no attitude of 
mind in which we are placed in direct relation with 
a being above us, except that in which we choose 
our own path of life, while an invisible power indi¬ 
cates the only way which we ean choose without a 
weight upon our spirits, without a heavy hand upon 
our hearts. This is the one fact of life utterly incon¬ 
sistent with the theory of universal forces which 
attain their highest result in man, and yet the one 
fact to the illustration of which, because it is difficult 
and intricate, we are told that religious culture may 
be wisely indifferent. A man who believes in moral 
obligation, and refuses to surrender that belief at the 
bidding of specious theory, or dull incredulity, can¬ 
not think man a product of physical laws, which 
allow no choice, and make no appeal to us for an 
obedience which cannnot be refused; yet, if there 
be no power beneath, which is adequate to produce 
such an experience, it must ]ie t° a power above us 
that we are to attribute that moral siege of the hu¬ 
man spirit which is never raised until the obedienee 
is yielded and the duty done. 

But this is not the plaoe for discussing moral theo¬ 
ries, except so far as to present to our readers the 
very great importance of a culture, which will alone 
give the key to the most terrible and the most sys¬ 
tematic disbelief of the present day. 

Are we prepared to let such lessons as the follow¬ 
ing be Widely disseminated among the working 
classes, without making any effort to resist the teach¬ 
ers who honestly inculcate them! We quote from 
a little book put forth by this party, entitled the 
“Child’s First Reading-book: ” 

“ Alice—Where do Robins come from ? 


We abandon the fantastic phraseology of Emerson and 
Carlyle to any critics willing to spend time on attacking “ 
But we must protest against this taking of Kant’s name ... 
vain by those who, we suspect, know nothing- about him. 
objects were certainly abstruse, and.-- t.-arsm.**— 


. Biit his style is 


of the strangest phenomena of the past 
century, that at a time when the old reverent feel¬ 
ing of Discipleship (such as brought men from far 
countries, with rich gifts and prostrate soul, to the 
feet of the Prophets) had passed utterly away from 
—practical experience, and was no longer sur- 
t<> exist ^asrt does), perennial, indestructiHBe, 
_ i’S inmost heart—James Boswell should have 
been the individual, ol all others, predestined to re¬ 
call it, in such singular guise, to the wondering, and, 
for a long while, laughing and unrecognising world. 
It has been commonly said, The man’s vulgar vanity 
was all that attached him to Johnson ; he delighted 
to be seen near him, to be thought connected with 
him. Now let it be at once granted that no con¬ 
sideration springing out of vulgar vanity could well 
be absent from the mind of James Boswell, in this 
his intercourse with Johnson, or in any considerable 
transaction of his life. At the same time, ask your¬ 
self : Whether such vanity, and nothing else, actu¬ 
ated him therein; whether this was the true essence 
and moving principle of the phenomenon, or n 
rather its outward vesture, and the accidental e 
vironment' (and defacement) in which it came 
light J The man was, by nature and habit, vaii 
a sycophant-coxcombe, he it granted : but had there 
been nothing more than vanity in him, was Samuel 
Johnson the man of men to whom he must attach 
himself! At the date when Johnson was a poor 
rusty-eoated 1 scholar,’ dwelling in Temple-lane, and 
indeed throughout their whole intercourse after¬ 
wards, were there not chancellors and prime min¬ 
isters enough ; graceful gentlemen, the glass of 
fashion; honour-giving nobleman; dinner-giving 
rich-men ; renowned fire-eaters, swordsmen, gowns¬ 
men ; Quacks and Realities of all hues—any one of 
whom bulked much larger in the world’s eye than 
Johnson ever did ! To any of whom, by half that 
submissiveness and assiduity, our Bozzy might have 
recommended himself; and have sat there, the envy 
of surrounding lickspittles; pocketing now solid 
emolument, swallowing n6w well-cooked viands and 
wines of rieh vintage; in each case, also, shone on 
by some glittering reflex of Renown or Notoriety, so 
as to be observed of innumerable observers. To no 
one of whom, however, though otherwise a most 
diligent solicitor and purveyor, did he so attach him- 
selt: such vulgar courtierships were his paid drud¬ 
gery, or leisure amusement; the worship of John¬ 
son was his grand, ideal; voluntary business. Does 
not the frothy-hearted yet enthusiastic man, doffing 
his Advocate’s-wig, regularly take post, and hurry 
up to London, for the sake of his sage chiefly ; as to 
a least of Tabernacles, the Sabbath .of his whole 
year ! The plate-licker and wine-hi* or dives into 
Bolt-Courtj to sip muddy coffee with a cynical old 
man, and a sour tempered blind old woman (feeling 
the cups, .whether they are full, with her finger) • 
and patiently endures contradictions without end 
too happy so ho may but he allowed to listen am 
live. Nay, it does not appear that vulgar vanity 
could ever have heen much flattered by Boswell’s re¬ 
lation to Johnson. Mr. Croker says, Johnson was, 
to the last, little regarded by the great world; from 
which, for a vulgar vanity, all honour, as from its 
fountain descends. Bozzy, even among Johnson’s 
friends and special admirers, seems rather to have 
been laughed at than envied : his officious, whisking, 
consequential ways, the daily reproofs and rebuffs he 
underwent, could gain from the world no golden but 
only leaden opinions. His devout Discipleship 
seemed nothing more than a mean Spanielship, in 
the general eye. His mighty ‘ constellation,’ or sun, 
round whom he, as satellite, observantly gyrated, 
was, for the mass of men, but a huge ill-suuffed tal¬ 
low-light, and he a weak night-moth, circling fool¬ 
ishly, dangerously about it, not knowing what he 
wanted. If he enjoyed Highland dinners and toasts, 
as henchman to a new sort of cheftian, Henry Ers- 
kino, in the domestic ‘ Outer House,’ could hand him 
a shilling 1 for the sight of his Bear.’ Doubtless the 
man was laughod at, and often heard himself 
laughed at, for his Johnsonism. To be envied is the 
grand and sole aim of vulgar vanity ; to be filled 
with good things is that of sensuality : for Johnson 
perhaps no man living envied poor Boazy; and of 
good things (except himself paid for them) their 
was no vestige in that acquaintanceship. Had 
nothing other or better than vanity and semisality 
been there, Johnson and Boswell had never come to¬ 
gether, or had soon and finally separated again. 

“ In fact, the so copious terrestrial dross that wel¬ 
ters chaotically, as the outer sphere of this man’s 
character, does hut render for us more remarkable, 
more touching, the celestial spark of goodness, of 
light, and Reverance for Wisdom, which dwelt in the 
interior, and could struggle through such encum¬ 
brances, and in some degree illuminate and beautify 
them. JThere is much lying yet undeveloped 


love of Boswell for Johnson. A eheering proof, ii .. 
time which else utterly wanted and still wants such, 
that living Wisdom is quite infinitely precious to 
man, is the symbal ol the Godlike to him, which] 


creature, swimming in an element of self-conceit 
hut in his corruptible there dwelt an incorruptible, 
all the more impressive and indubitable for the 
strange lodging it had taken.”— Carlyle. 


The Home Journal thus speaks of and describes 
the creatures “ in male attire ” who infest all meetings 
with a reformatory purpose in New York, and whose 
latest outrage was committed against the Woman’ 
Eights Convention recently held here: 

We spent an hour in the Tabernacle, during 


Then what a country for railways, • canals, gas 
companies, water companies, and all sorts of invest¬ 
ments ! The Chinese pay most admirably. The efiort 
of discharging the opium ransom has contributed to 
the present revolution by the exhaustion of the trea¬ 
sury. The people have always been ready to adopt 
whatever improvements the jealousy of their Tartar 
rulers permitted them to import; and it appears, on 
the authority of Jesuit and other writers two hun¬ 
dred years ago, that aversion to change is not an 
original element of the Chinese character. We 
shall have steamers without end on the great rivers 
before long, with Chinese engineers and with Chi¬ 
nese engines. The amount of internal travelling in 
China is such, that we are assured, by those who 
naged to penetrate into the interior, that 
there are continuous streams of travellers on horse, 
foot, and on litters, from Canton to the great 
wall, some fifteen hundred miles—in many parts — 
crowded as to impede one another, and even in t 
mountain passes so numerous as to leave no traveller 
out of sight of others before and behind. Among 
these are long lines of merchandise. What a ca~~ 
of railway traffic ! Our children may see China 
much a network of railways as England itself. This 
is not mere speculation on the possible consequences 
of change, for it is evident that the successful in¬ 
surgents are as disposed to invoke the aid of pro¬ 
gress and civilization as defensive auxiliaries against 
the tyrannical bigotry of the Mantchoos, as the lat¬ 
ter were always disposed to rely on the fixedness of 
their institutions. It is felt that the most effectual 
way to seal the exclusion of the Tartars, and pre¬ 
vent them ever getting head again in China, is to 
revolutionize the country as much as possible, and 
" i is consistent with a striot moral code. That 
relations with China will he without trouble 


of the last sessions of the Woman’s Rights Conven¬ 
tion, and beheld the most disgusting exhibition of 
rowdyism it is possible to imagine. Mrs. Lueretia 
Mott, a venerable looking woman, in the Quaker 
costume, presided ; two ladies were seated at a table 
on the platform, performing apparently, the duties 
of secretaries. Half a dozen other ladies were also 
seated on that elevated place, of whom only two 
were dressed in Bloomers. A lady was reading 
from the desk an address on the subject of Woman’s 
rights and wrongs—somewhat vague in character, 
somewhat ambitious in style, hut a very amiable, 
and perfectly harmless production. Her voice and 
manner were those of a refined lady. The floor of | 
the house was occupied by a most respectable and 
rather rustic-looking audience, who listened, when 
they could, with attention. Butin the gallery were 
stationed about fifty of those excruciating bipeds, 
who are called “ men-abou«-town ”—creatures who 
wear extremely White and fine Panama hats with 
wrinkles in them, exceedingly thick gold chains, 
astonishing pantaloons and most glossy hoots. 
They may be seen, on fine afternoons, standing 
about certain bar-rooms in Broadway, and passers- 
by wonder who they are, what they do, and how 
they get the money for the Panamas and gold 
chains; hut nobody knows. They would he orna¬ 
mental objects to the street, if they could hide their 
faces—their indescribable-faces—in which an ex¬ 
pression of sensuous cunning is all that remains of I 
intelligence. Fifty of these erect beasts of prey ' 
had evidently formed the great design of silencing 
the ladies, and they did it. To every creature na¬ 
ture has given its peculiar cries and its peculiar 
weapon, and to these singular beings as well as the 
rest. On this occasion, they yelled and screamed, 
and bellowed and hissed, and uttered obscene things. 
Not a policeman interfered. We wondered why 
those stout countrymen did not go into the gallery, 
and quietly choke the pitiful life out of those dain¬ 
tily dressed bodies, and rid the world of them. But 
they did not; and so the wretches triumphed, and 
the city was again disgraced. The spectacle w 
enough to bring over ever decent person present 
the Woman’s Rights doctrines, out of pure indigna¬ 
tion at such opposition. It is wonderful that the 
more intelligent abettors of these proceedings do 
not perceive that such cowardly infringement ~ 
the right of a public assembly, imparts, at once, 
vast accession of dignity and power to the opinions 
with which it is identified. But the ladies have 
gone, and we must endeavour to regain our usual 
serenity of temper. 


The Chinese Revolution is, in all respects, the 
greatest revolution the world has yet seen. In mere 
magnitude it comprises a population equal to all 
Europe and all America put together. It unites 
the ohief features of all the changes that stand out 
in the history of the world. As a destruction of | 
temples and idols, and a total change of religion, it 
recalls to us the early ages of the Christian Church, 
and those latter times when the northern nations 
embraced Christianity in masses. As the extermi¬ 
nation of a people, it compares with the great con¬ 
flicts of races, the eruptions, fusions, expulsions, and 
returns that occupy the earliest pages of authentic 
history, and resumed their prominence on the de¬ 
cline and fall of Rome. As a total change of sys¬ 
tem, and an opening of China to foreigners, it so 
far does in a day the usually slow work of modern 
civilization. This mighty change has come so fast 
on us that we have not yet realized its consequences. 
So great is the distance of China, and so small the 
sympathy between it and the rest of the world, that 
the Emperor of China ranks in figure of speech 
with his alleged brother of the moon, as a being 
who knows nothing, and of whom nothing is known 
in this our sphere, and with whom we have no im 
aginable concern. In a moment that wall is throwi 
down, that gulf is filled up, and that veil is rent 
asunder. China has hitherto been the very type of 
all that is unchangable, formal, and slavish ; all of 
a sudden it not only yields, hut absolutely falls to 
pieces at a foreign impulse. But the most marvel¬ 
lous feature of the revolution remains. The means 
are utterly insignificant. The chief agent appears 
to he a person who has received some instruction 
from a missionary, and whose conduct or apparent 
motives were such that the missionary refused to 
baptize him. In fact, he seemed to be a .mere char¬ 
latan. On comparing his success with the failure of 
another pretender nearer home, it certainly occurs to 
us that Mr. Provis has mistaken his sphere, and'that 
if he had made a dash lor the throne of China he 
might have succeeded. The huge balloon collapsed 
at the priok of a needle. There is an old saying that 
everything has a handle, if we only know where to 
find it. For ages it has heen the complaint ot the 
civilized world that China had no handle. We 
could not get at it, or into it, or to do anything with 
it. The result shows that there whs a way, never¬ 
theless, for somebody has found it. He has pro¬ 
nounced “ Open, Sesame,” and the everlasting hinges 
begin to creak, the huge gates begin to turn, the j 
deep recesses of ancient empire are opened to light, 
we enter, and China becomes part of the world. 

Why, in a couple of years we shall all be going 
to China. The last mail left Hong Kong on the 10th 
of July, and arrived here on the 27th of August, 
doing it in forty-eight days; and there is every 
prospect of the time being much shortened. People 
are tired of Europe, now that it is railroaded, hand- 
booked, and “ opened up,” as the phrase is, to its 
very back hone. Moscow has been burnt; Peters¬ 
burg is a city of arsenals arid palaces ; Constanti¬ 
nople, we have been lately told, is a. city of wooden 
boxes; Athens is a bad Herne Bay; Germany has 
been so often scoured out by its thirty years’ wars 
and its seven years’ Wars that its cities have nothing 
to show ; Berlin is a poor imitation of Paris; Munich 
is in pieces, fresh painted, and not yet put together; 
Paris everybody has seen over and over again; and 
these are the best—the rest are nowhere. But there 
is something new in China—something genuine and 
undiscovered, It is undoubtedly great, ancient, cu¬ 
rious and original. So in a couple of years we shall 
all be running to the Chinese Consulate in Leaden- 
hall street, or Buoklersbury to get our Eoreign-offiee 
passport vised by a gentleman with small eyes, high¬ 
cheeked bones, and yellow skin, but without a tail, 
and dressed like everybody else in the city. Those 
who don’t wish to be the pioneers of the grand 
stream of British tourist's may wait another twelve- 
month, and Mr. Murray will have by that time a 
Handbook of China, or perhaps Northern China 
with Japan, and Southern China with the Indian 
Archipelago. A column of indomitable John Bulls, 
with their carpet hags, and in that unmistakeable 
costume which denotes the nation all over the world,- 
will force its way np all the rivers, over all the moun¬ 
tains, and along all the eanals, till the great wall of 
China is surmounted by English ladies’ maids and 
English parasols. What splendid hotels we shall 
have at Pekin, and what incessant jokes at the ex¬ 
ploded peculiarities of Celestial cookery. In a few 
years every lad of twenty will have “ done ” China, 
and will have his budget of stories of Chinese 
couriers, commissionaries, caps and custom houses. 
What letters shall we have complaining of hotel 
oharges and imposition on travellers, for John Chi¬ 
naman is a bit of a rogue, and so like the majority 
of Christians that it is wonderful why he is not one 
of them. In ten years time we shall know much 
more of China than we now know of Russia, or shall 
know within fifty years. 


own ; but, at all events, a very injurious and unna¬ 
tural state of things is removed; the Chinese popu¬ 
lation is no longer imprisoned within its walls and 
shores, and we shall now no longer be stopped at 
the threshold of the empire .—London Times, Aug. 
3<M. 


LITERARY RELICS. 


The house in which Milton resided between the 
years 1651 and 1659, existed only a few years hack 
at number 18 York-street, Westminster, London. 
Jeremy Betham, to whom the house lately belonged, 
put up a tablet on the hack wall (believed to have 
been the front in the poet’s time), inscribed, “ Sacred 
to Milton, prince of poets.” This habitation, where¬ 
in part of “ Paradise Lost ” was undoubtedly com¬ 
posed, was at the time we allude to rented to two or 
three poor families, the ground floor being converted 
into a chandler’s shop. From the pariour windows 
the poet could have commanded a view of St. James’ 
Park, more picturesque then than at present A 
Chalfont, in Buckinghamshire, is another residence 
of Milton’s, in which he commenced “Paradise 
Regained.” Though the pear-tree said to be planted 
by Cromwell, in Sidney College, Cambridge, was 
eut down in March, 1833, the mulberry-tree planted 
by his illustrious Latin secretary, Milton, has been 
more fortunate, still flourishing in the pleasant gar¬ 
den of Christ’s College, where it was planted by the 
youthful student. 

Some years ago it suffered considerably from 
violent gale of wind, which sadly shatterred it; but 
its aged houghs were carefully propped up, and its 
trunk protected by a partial covering of lead. With ' 
these aids it promised to look green for many years 
to-come. Its fertility appeared to have undergone 
no change; in the summer it was laden with fruit, 
of which more than two bushels of the finest flavour 
were gathered in the season of 1835. The smallest 
fragments from this tree were religiously cherished 
by the poet’s numerous admirers. In August, 1790, 
when Milton’s coffin was discovered buried under the 
desk in the chancel of the church of St, Giles, Crip- 
plegate, some friends of the overseer contrived, at 
night-time, to posssess themselves of the hair and 
some of the teeth of the immortal poet. 

In the grounds of Abbington Abbey, Northamp¬ 
tonshire, stands Garrick’s mulberry-tree, with this 
inscription upon copper attached to one of its limbs : 

“ This tree was planted by David Garrick, Esq., at 
the request of Ann Thursby, as a growing testimony 
of their friendship. 1778.” 

Henry Iiirke White’s favourite tree, whereon he 
had out “H. K. W., 1805;” stood on the sands at 
Whitton, in Northumberland, till it was eut down 
by the woodman’s axe; but in veneration for the 
poet’s memory, the portion hearing his initials 
carefully preserved in an elegant gilt frame. 

Some years ago, a curious arm-chair, which had 
belonged to Gay, the poet, was sold at public ant 
tion at Branstaple, his native place. It contained _ 
drawer underneath the seat, at the extremity of 
which was a smaller drawer, conneoted with a rod 
in front, by which it was drawn out. 

Benjamin Franklin’s “fine orab-tree walking- 
stick, with a gold head, curiously wrought *•*•- 
form of a cap of liberty,” we all know w 
queathed, in a codicil to his will, “ to the friend of 
mankind, General Washington;” adding, “that if 
it had been a seeptre, he has merited it, and would 
become it.” General Washington has a name be¬ 
yond the price of sceptres. 

Pope’s house at Binfield has been pulled down, hut 
the poet’s parlor still exists as a part of the pre¬ 
sent mansion erected on the spot. A patch of the 
great forest near Binfield has been honourably pre¬ 
served, under the name of Pope’s fejod, His house 
at Twickenham is gone, the garden is bare, but the 
celebrated grotto remains, stript, however, of all that 
gave it pieturesqueness, grace, and beauty. 

Cowper’s house, at Olney, is still standing, in the' 
same ruinous state so humorously described by the 
poet; his parlour is occupied as a girls’ school-. The, 
summer-house in the garden, in which he used to 
sit conning his verses, also remains, its walls coverei 
with visitors’ names. His residence is in the neigl' 
bouring village of Weston has been much alterei 
but is still beautiful, with a profusion of roses in it. 

, Goldsmith’s cottage at Kilburn, wherein he wrote 
the Vicar of Wakefield and the deserted Village, was 
taken down a few years ago, to make way for new 
buildings .—Boston Transcript. 


DE QUINCEY. 


Thomas De Qdincey, we hold to he the greatest 
of English prose writers. We are not in the habit 
of making such assertions lightly, and will presently 
endeavour to limit the sense of the phrase to such 
precision as will correspond with our full meaning; 
but at the outset we strike the key-note of admira¬ 
tion, and beg the reader to consider that all our re¬ 
marks are made in reference to the very highest 
standards, such as the commanding excellence of De 
Quincey’s writing claims from all. It may not be 
unnecessary to add, that we have no personal bias 
whatever, except such bias as may arise from a 
friendship formed during some years of delighted 
intercourse with his writings; a bias which is, in 
itself, a critioism, since whence did this feeling grow, 
hut out of the very excellence of those writings ! 
There is something paradoxical in this announee- 
ent of a great writer, and the sort of apology for 
calling him one, which is not without its significance, 
and will lead: to an explanation of the fact that De 
Quineey, although bearing a “ charmed name ’’ to 
most literary men, and having also his passionate 
admirers, is not popular in any degree commensurate 
with the splendour of his attainments, and the popu¬ 
lar nature ot his style. He has no commanding 
position in English Literature. He fills hut small 
space in the public estimation. He is scarcely known 
to foreigners. With a style such as no Englishman 
ever equalled, with enormous learning—enormous in 
its extent and curiosity — with unusual power of 
severe and subtle thinking, with taste the most deli¬ 
cate and catholic, De Quineey has little influence 
his age : is the oentre of no circle. Like Landor, 
this, as in some other respects, he has talents no 
e can deny, with a deficiency which frustrates all 
adequate success. At his birth the fairies endowed 
him with the most splendid gifts; there was one 
present, however, whose gift was a enrse. They 
gave him an Intellect, magnificently equipped; she 
made it a vacillating Intellect, by endowing him 
with Irresolution, that great anarchist of Life ! 

The “ English Opium-Eater ” has long been, his 
designation, and the most significant that could be 
applied to him. It may be a question whether the 
weakness of will which unhappily characterizes him 
primarily owing to indulgence in opium, or 
whether the indulgence in opium were not the con¬ 
sequence of organic weakness of a will incapable of 
resisting temptation; but there can be no question, 
we think, in the mind of any philosophic inquirer 
examing De Quineey’s writings, as to the fact of 
their main abiding deficiency arising from the want 
of eo-ordinating power, eentral control, intellectual 
volition. He wants the power to make the sugges¬ 
tions of the moment obey his forecast intention, and 
subserve the purpose of his writing; the crowding 
suggestions of an active mind hurry him along with 
them, control him, and submerge the original pur¬ 
pose of his writing under a mass of digressions— 
beautiful, indeed, and endlessly delightful — but 
utterly misplaced. Hence, his writings are as pur¬ 
poseless as dreams. They are reveries, outpourings, 
improvisitations ; they are not works. He modulates 
and weaves together fragments of divinest song; 
but he gives us no symphony. His light is that of 
a dancing will-o’-wisp, not the steady throbbing of 
a star by which men shape their course. The 
dreams of an opium-eater of genius—that might 
stand for a definition of his writings. 

It is not power of Thought he is deficient in, but 
power of Will; a distinction all writers and artists 
can understand. We indicate the point, we must 
not dwell on it; the reader will easily verify it by 
reference to the writings, and will thereby under¬ 
stand how theso transcendent abilities have created 
no commensurate reputation, now this laborious in¬ 
tellect has completed no work. 

But having thus assigned the cause of what must 
be regarded as the comparative failure of De Quin¬ 
eey, let us briefly indicate the qualities which make 
precious in our eyes the republioation of his scat¬ 
tered articles into something ol a systematic shape. 

A studious life—spent in “ the groves of Academe,” 
amid the high and subtle problems of philosophy 
.and poetry, the graees and amenities of scholarship 
and lighter literature—has furnished abundant ma¬ 
terials for his fine and subtle intellect to work upon. 
Accordingly, in De Quincey’s most careless papers 
you detect the strength of a strong mind. Gleams 
come up from deep central fires; lights flash across 
the .page from distant horizons. You feel that he 
who is speaking to you has suffered much, meditated, 
contemplated, reasoned; you feel, moreover, in pre¬ 
sence of a mind always lofty, always aspiring, capa¬ 
ble of taking broad views of life as well as piercing 
glances at narrow details, and sympathizing only 
with what is healthy, noble, moral. Paradoxes there 
are, and many exaggerations both of feeling and 
expression; opinions, too, which seem oftentimes 
caprices, and sometimes playful impertinences : but 
never a sentence which lowers your esteem. You 
feel the writer growing to be your friend. 

So much for the spirit; then as to matter, although 
the writings are provokingly fragmented—digres¬ 
sion sweeping out of digression, thought chasing 
thought, till patience becomes exhausted—yet there 
are so many fine suggestions, criticisms, distinctions, 




lite pleasantry and pleasant erudition, so 
many personal sketches and characteristics enriching 
the pages, that few can resist the fascination of a 


“ work confessedly rambling, and whose very duty 
lies in the pleasant paths of vagrancy,” Even in 
his Logic cf Political Economy, where severer com¬ 
position was imperiously demanded, we almost for¬ 
gave the vagrancy for the sake of its erratic plea¬ 
santness. To ask De Quirumy to keep to his text, 
would be as-idle as to_ask t* dreamer not to allow 


the. shifting comJyaa'Eions of thought to transport 
(jfej?4>ageant frofli scene to scene, with no other guide 
than the suggestion of each rising image. 


THOMAS PAINE. 


In the Autobiography of John Adams we learn 
some facts in relation to Thomas Paine—or Tom 
Paine, as usually written—not generally known. 

Mr. Adams says, in relation to the pamphlet 
“ Common Sense,” which is now so much praised by 
Mr. Paine’s admirers who celebrate his birthday, 
that it Biit lDffS fcAA t a iu U 


that- it did but little good to the cause which it 
espoused. He remarks: “He probably converted 
some to the doctrine of independence, and gave 
others an exeuse for declaring in favour of it. But 
these would all have followed Congress with zeal; 
arid, on the other hand, it excited many writers 
against it, particularly 1 Plain Truth,’ who contri¬ 
buted very largely to fortify and influence the party 
against independence, and finally lost us the Allens, 
Penns, and many others of weight in the commu¬ 
nity.” 

Mr. Adams gives him no credit for originality in 
its production, and says: “He came from England, 
and got into suoh company as would converse with 
him, and ran about picking up what information he 
could concerning our affairs; and finding the great 
question was concerning independence, he gleaned 
from those he saw the commonplace arguments— 
such as the necessity of independence at some time 
or other; the peculiar fitness at this time; the jus¬ 
tice cf it; our ability to maintain it, &c., &c. Dr. 
Rush put him upon writing on the subject, furnished 
him with the arguments which had been urged in 
Congress a hundred times, and gave him his title of | 
1 Common Seuse.’ ” 


Mr. Adams, though he doubted whether Mr. 
Paine’s pamphlet had accomplished any good, still 
felt obliged to him for what he then supposed to be 
his good intentions. For that reason, and because, 
to use his own language, “ I saw he had capacity 
and a ready pen; and understanding that he was 
poor and destitute, I thought we might put him into 
some employment where he might be useful and 
eatn a living. Congress appointed a Committee on 
Foreign Affairs not long after, and wanted a clerk. 
I nominated Thomas Paine, supposing him a ready 
writer and an industrious man. Dr. Witherspoon, 
the President of New Jersey College, and then a 
Delegate from that State, rose and objected to it 
with an earnestness that surprised me. The Doctor 
said he would give his reasons: he knew the man 
and his communications; when he first came over 
he was on the other side, and had written pieces 
against the American cause; that he had afterwards 
been employed by his friend Robert Aikiu, and find¬ 
ing the tide of popularity run rapidly, he had turned 
about; that ho was very intemperate, and could not 
write until he had quickened his thoughts with 
large draughts of rum and water ; that he was, in 
short, a had character, and not fit to be placed in 
such a situation.” 


All these charges were afterwards proven to be 
true .—Indianapolis Morning Journal. 


But the great and crowning glory of De Quineey 
that mastery over the English language which 
made us to call him the greatest of prose writers, 
the English language has been written, we 
of nothing comparable to his style in splen- 
. variety, ease, idiomatic richness and grace— 
all the qualities of Style considered purely as 
Form, and without reference to Composition. If 
any one desires to see what our language is capable 
of, let him study De Quineey. Style : —by which 
most men understand a trick, suoh as the Johnsonian 
or Macaulayan—should vary with the varying im¬ 
pulses of the subject; grave, stately, and sustained, 
when expressing solemn and imperial thoughts; 
light and carelessly graceful when playing with the 
subject; brief, clear, and unadorned, when setting 
forth propositions or deducing conclusions; plain 
and business-like when dealing with indispensable 
but uninteresting details. De Quincey’s style is all 
this; it is more than this, it is the most passionately 
eloquent, the most thoroughly poetical prose our 
language has produced, the organ-like grandeur 
and variety of its cadence affecting the mind as only 
perfect verse affects it.— The ( London ) Leader. 


t St. Colomb 


Superstition.— Two labouring jn< 
major have been swindled by a gipoy «umm, uuc 
of £30, and the other £21, partly the savings of an in¬ 
dustrious life, and partly borrowed money. One of 
them thought he was bewitched, and was told by the 
fortune-teller that he could be cured if he would let 
her have for a while, the sum ef £30 0s. 6d. tied up in 
a peculiar Way. After some laughable incantations, a 
parcel was given to him again, which he believed to 
be the same, and he swore on the Bible not to open it 
until the Thursday following, at 12 o’clock at noon, 
the woman promising to call at his house on that day 
and hour, when the charm would be complete. The 
man returned home and went to bed, but not to sleep. 
Reflection came ; he wished to open the parcel, but he 
had taken an oath not to do so. His wife at length 
got out of bed and opened it, when he found himself 
minus the £30 Os. 6d., with bits of Brass, &o., placed 
in its stead. The police were soon on the alert, but 
the encampment was broken up and the gang dispersed. 
In the other case a gipsy woman called at the man’s 
house and foretold bad luck to the wife. “Her cow 
would have a calf and die.” “ She would also get 
robbed by some evil-disposed person.” (This last pre¬ 
diction was soon verified). To prevent those misfor¬ 
tunes, if the money were placed in the gipsy’s hands, 
tied in a handkerchief, she would “ charm ” it. The 
woman called at the house several times, and at last 
prevailed on the wife to place 21 sovereigns in her 
hands. The gipsy tied them up in a white handker- 
ohief and put them, or pretended to do so, between the 
leaves of the Bible, where they were to remain for a 
certain time to complete the charm. Ou the following 
morning the husband told his wife how their neighbour 
had been swindled, when she immediately went to see 
after her own cash, and found, instead of 21 sover¬ 
eigns, only 18 halfpence. The Gateshead Observer 
records another instance of popular ignorance : At 
Middlesborough, two children falling ill, the mother, 
' other equally sapient simpletons, pronounced 


them bewitched, and resorted to certain incantations 
to drag to light the witch. The heart of a pigeon and 
the heart of a black hen, stuck full of pins, were 
roasted at midnight. A poor widow, chancing to come 
the house at the time, was suspected to be the 
offender, drawn thither by the charm. The conse¬ 
quence was (will it be believed) i —that a feeling of in¬ 
dignation was widely kindled against her; and some 
hundreds of persons assembled round her house in 
South street ou Monday night, using horrid impreca¬ 
tions, and threatening to have her burnt! Several of 
the fanatics were apprehended, and, at the police court 
were fined for riot .—English Paper. 
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